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William A. Smalley 


Making and Keeping 
Anthropological Field Notes 


The individual who is resident among the people of another culture, even 
though he is not a professional anthropologist, has marvelous opportunities 
for observation, for casual or intensive interviewing, and for other ways 
of gaining extensive information about the people around him and their 
way of life. He often has a very real advantage over many professional 
anthropologists in the possibility of such contacts over a period of many 
years. Only a small percentage, however, of missionaries and other such 
residents abroad make any kind of systematic record of what they learn. 
This article discusses briefly the advantages of record-keeping, and makes 


some practical suggestions. 


THE fundamental reason for making and 
keeping anthropological field notes is of 
course the need to remember. The factual 
details of an interview with an old shaman 
(“medicine man”) when, in an unusually 
confiding mood, he tells about many of 
the fundamental ceremonies in his reper- 
toire, and gives an extensive picture of 
their function, can quickly fade. Some 
of the value of the interview for an 
understanding of religious life will fade 
with it. The opportunity to compare 
accounts gained in other ways, or to 
study ceremonies actually observed in 
the light of the shaman’s comments is 
dissipated. The broad, striking features 
of the interview may remain, but much 
of the detail of its content is lost forever. 


The need to remember is not always 
fully apparent to the resident abroad. 
In his first weeks impressions are star- 
tlingly vivid. He learns a great deal that 
is new and interesting. Much of what he 
observes, reads, and hears is commonplace 
in the life around him. He may see no 


need to make notes on it because he 
knows he will see and hear many of the 
same things a thousand times. Note-taking 
may seem to be an impossibly time-con- 
suming and voluminous task. The habit 
of observing more or less casually, with- 
out keeping a record, is thus quickly 
established and is usually not broken. 
The need for a record becomes more 
apparent later when certain kinds of 
problems present themselves. In the mis- 
sionary situation, for example, there may 
arise a realization that a certain complex 
of cultural values and practices needs 
serious study because they have a bearing 
on the Christian witness, the development 
of the church, or some other phase of 
the welfare of people. In the pages of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY there have 
been several reports on such problems.! 





1 Eunice Pike and Florence Cowan, “Mush- 
room Ritual versus Christianity,” Vol. 6, No. 
4 (July-August 1959) pp. 145-150; John C. 
Messenger, Jr., “The Christian Concept of 
Forgiveness and Anang Morality,” Vol. 6, 
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The anthropologically curious mission- 
ary at this point may begin very serious 
investigation of the phenomena, in the 
light of everything he knows about the 
culture. If anything has been previously 
written on the culture (or this phase of 
it) he studies it. He starts questioning 
informants, and observes the problem area 
of ‘cultural behavior with renewed atten- 
tion. If he has been keeping notes he 
Most ‘certainly goes over them for: the 
light they: may: shed on the problem. 
And whether or not he has previously 
kept notes, an adequate record at this 
point becomes imperative. Note-taking:and 
keeping takes on new focus because it is 
riow problem-oriented. As investigation 
of the problem continues he makes 
constant reference to earlier notes, so that 
an adequate overview of the accumulating 
information is constantly kept in mind. 

Another typical situation in which the 
need for notes becomes very acute arises 
when the resident abroad wants to write 
something or in some way share his 
knowledge about the culture of his 
environment. Except for brief and often 
superficial articles, or ones based on very 
recent investigations of limited problems, 
records are indispensable. It is so very 
important that missionaries with cultural 
insight share their knowledge with their 
colleagues through PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
PoLoGyY and through a manual on the 
culture of their neighbors. It is possible, 
of course, to start making notes at the 
time when the decision to do such writing 





No. 3 (May-June 1959) pp. 97-103; William 
D. Reyburn, “Kaka Kinship, Sex, and Adul- 
tery,” Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1958) pp. 
1-21; Walter H. Sangree, “The. Structure and 
Symbol Underlying ‘Conversion’ .in Bantu 
Tiriki,” Vol. 6, No.-3- (May-June 1959). pp. 
132-134. 
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is made. It is an enormous help; however, 
if a systematic record has already been 
kept over the full period of residence. 

For the individual who is not a profes- 
sional anthropologist the question of time 
is a major deterrent to keeping records 
of cultural information. In our discussion 
a variety of techniques will be suggested 
and the time factor will be taken into 
consideration. The student of a culture 
can tailor his own system to suit his needs 
and temperament. 


Random vs. Problem- 
Oriented Records 


A basic distinction needs to be made 
first of all between a system of keeping 
notes in which the observer keeps record 
of information on any phase of the cul- 
ture which comes to his attention, as 
against one in which he has a specifically 
defined problem, and where he keeps 
records only of the information which 
seems specifically to pertain directly to 
that problem. If a choice has to be made, 
the second of the two is the more valuable 
type of record for many reasons. When 
an investigator can focus on a limited 
set of problems he can study them much 
more exhaustively than he can a whole 
culture. He is more likely to have time 
to amass the necessary volume of data. 
The random record may be too general 
to lead anywhere in particular. 

In a problem-oriented record the in- 
vestigator tries to keep a record which 
may help to provide the answers to 
questions which he has formulated for 
himself. In Haiti, for example, a mission- 
ary might well want to study the cultural 
phenomena related to the present rapid 


growth of the evangelical church. He 


would first of all outline some. basic 
questions to which he needed answers. 
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What are present attitudes of various 
classes of people (including both social 
and religious groups) toward the Roman 
Catholic church, “Voodoo,” and _ the 
various evangelical groups? What is the 
attitude of the various groups toward 
individuals who are converted? What 
needs which people feel are met through 
conversion? What motivates people to 
resist conversion? What cultural imbal- 
ances are created through conversion? 
What adjustments are being made to 
compensate for them? In what ways does 
conversion provide a greater integration 
and more valuable life as people feel it? 
What forms of communication provide 
an effective witness? 

Someone more familiar with the Haitian 
scene could better define the questions 
than I, but this will be indicative of 
the scope of one of the kinds of problems 
which deserves extensive investigation in 
every walk of Haitian life. Investigation 
could lead to very useful knowledge for 
the missionary who undertook it. This 
is the value of the problem-oriented study. 

Unfortunately, however, the problem- 
oriented record is never really complete 
in itself. A problem can take on meaning 
only in relation to the major part of 
life. Problem-oriented studies in anthro- 
pology must be related to the culture as 
a whole. This poses the need for a more 
general record as well. Furthermore, the 
investigator does not always know what 
problems are going to interest him partic- 
ularly in the future, and if a random 
record is not kept as well, valuable in- 
formation for future problems may not 
be forthcoming. A problem-oriented rec- 
ord is not as useful for a general survey 
of the characteristics of the culture for 
newcomers, either. 


Ideally, the best solution is a non- 
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complicated way of keeping a random 
record which can be expanded at any 
point where a particularly interesting or 
important problem comes to the attention 
of the investigator. In our Haitian ex- 
ample above, the information on the prob- 
lem defined would be filed in the religion 
section of a file. The file would include 
information on all phases of Haitian life. 
This particular section, however, would 
have much fuller notes because it was 
a particular focus of attention for the 
investigator. The techniques of note-taking 
and record-keeping discussed here will 
be applicable to random records, prob- 


lem-oriented records, or a combination of 
both. 


Chronological vs. 
Topical Filing Systems 


The easiest way to take notes is in 
sequence, as the information comes to the 
investigator. “Diary” or “chronological” 
notes have the additional advantage of 
helping to reconstruct the informant situa- 
tion under which information was gained 
when discrepancies in information turn 
up. Earlier investigation, likewise, is more 
suspect than later, because the investigator 
has not yet built up the necessary back- 
ground and may misinterpret what he is 
getting. For most reference purposes, 
however, chronological notes are relatively 
useless. The investigator has to read 
through pages or even whole notebooks 
to find a certain piece of information. A 
topical way of keeping notes is therefore 
essential. 

A combination of both systems is 
perfectly possible, however, with almost 
no extra effort. The procedure outlined 
here will combine the two, but individuals 
can select ideas which seem pertinent to 
their own needs if this is more than they 
want, 
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The key to making both chronological 
and topical records lies in the use of 
carbon paper. We recommend that all 
notes be made in triplicate. The original 
is for the topical file, one carbon for the 
chronological file, and another carbon for 
a second chronological file to be mailed 
to some other place, preferably out of the 
country, at weekly intervals, or as a few 
pages of notes accumulate. If, through 
some disaster, either or both of the main 
files are lost, it will be possible to re- 
construct them from the third copy. 

The notes are dated and the pages 
numbered in chronological order. New 
pages are simply added to the chrono- 
logical file as they are completed. The 
new pages are also slipped into the proper 
place in the topical file. This assumes, of 
course, that there is only one topic on 
a page. Where more than one topic is 
included, a cross reference to the page 
should be made at each relevant place 
in the file. For each of these cross-refer- 
ences a reference to the chronological 
file will quickly find the information. If 
experience shows that material is repeated- 
ly being cross-referenced, additional car- 
bons may be added instead, and the ad- 
ditional copies slipped into the file at the 
various topics covered. 

Essential to a good topical file, and 
one that will not need constant revision 
and time-consuming re-sorting, is a com- 
prehensive basic plan. We recommend 
that for. a general culture file the in- 
vestigator use the Outline of Culture 
Materials prepared for the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files by George Peter Mur- 
dock and others.2 The Outline divides 
cultural phenomena into some seventy 





2 Behavior Science Outlines, Vol. 1, Human 
Relations Area Files, 333 Cedar St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1950. 162 pages. 
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primary categories (with a few additional 
general categories). Each of these has 
from six to nine subdivisions, with further 
subdivisions under each. The topics are 
also extensively cross-referenced. Not all 
of the thousands of topics in the Outline 
will be relevant for even the most ex- 
tensive set of notes for any culture. The 
primary divisions, most of the first sub- 
divisions, and some of the smallest 
divisions will be useful for any complete 
general random file. 

For a starter a selection from the 
primary divisions is enough. File dividers 
or folders’ should be prepared for each 
of them. It is very important that these 
all have the tab in the same place, prefer- 
ably at the left. Subheadings can then 
be inserted later when needed, as a volume 
of information in any primary section 
becomes too large for convenience. The 
subheadings would be entered on tabs in 
the second position from the left. When 
further subdivision becomes necessary in 
some of the sections these tabs would 
be in the third position, etc. The basic 
structure of the file is therefore im- 
mediately apparent at all times. 

In a short time, therefore, the primary 
divisions of a topical file can be prepared, 
and the investigator is in business. As he 
makes notes they are simply slipped be- 
hind the proper heading, regardless of 
chronology or of subdivision. As he needs 
to make reference to a section, and finds 
material which is quite heterogeneous, 
subdivision for that section becomes in 
order, and a few minutes with the Outline 
of Culture Materials makes it possible to 
restore order to that section. Two files, 
one expanding chronologically, and the 
other topically, are all that an investigator 





3 Questions of size and format will be dis- 
cussed below. 
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needs, and when done in this way are 
not impossibly time-consuming. 


Note and File Format 


A basic decision which has to be made 
at the beginning of any note-taking is 
the size of paper on which it is to be 
done. Several. considerations enter into 
this decision. If, for example, the pri- 
mary source of information is likely to 
be informant sessions, where extensive, 
leisurely notes are possible, standard 
814 x 11 (or the European equivalent) 
is the most practical. If notes are taken 
directly on the typewriter, as is ideal in 
an informant situation, this presents no 
problem in the use of carbons, and saves 
inserting sheets as often as would be 
necessary with a smaller format. Further- 
more, when it is not possible to take 
notes by typewriter, carbons can be in- 
serted between the pages of a spiral 
notebook of these same dimensions. 

The greatest problems with this format 
lie in filing. Folders are virtually necessary 
if the sheets are to be filed full size. 
There is a lot of waste paper on many 
sheets as the investigator sees a new topic 
emerging and puts in another sheet to 
make filing by topic easier. Some investi- 
gators who use this size sheet for notes 
cut them in half for the topical file after 
the page is finished. In this way the 
half-sheets can be filed behind file dividers, 
and there is not as much waste. When 
a topic changes during note-taking, the 
typewriter is simply turned up to the 
bottom half of the page. Alternatively, 
a 5 x 8 format is the most useful. Its 
major disadvantage is in the more frequent 
insertion necessary if a typewriter is used. 

No matter what the size paper decided 
on, it should be kept uniform as much 
as possible. This means that the investi- 


gator gets in the habit of carrying his 
regulation-size paper with him all the 
time. For those times when he does not 
have it, however, and has to make notes 
on the back of an envelope or some 
other paper, he may either recopy (with 
full complement of carbons) or simply 
staple the odd-size paper to a regulation 
one, and insert it in the topical file, with- 
out benefit of chronological file, except 
perhaps by cross reference. 

Every sheet of notes should contain the 
date, place, informant, and page number 
(of chronological file). This can be done 
quickly and easily, by code. For example, 
2-2-60/LP/ST/230, which would mean, 
February 2, 1960, at Luang Prabang 
(Laos) with Siang Thii as informant and 
page 230 of the chronological notes. 
Investigators differ as to whether they 
double-space or single-space their type- 
written material A good left-hand 
margin, however, is very important, as 
there is often need to write in observations 
later.4 


Information on More 
than One Culture 


Many residents abroad find that they 
are confronted with more than one cul- 
ture, or at least with more than one 
distinct sub-culture. It is not usually 
necessary to have a separate file for each. 
Usually the investigator will concentrate 
primarily on one of these groupings and 
his file will be based on that culture. 
However, under each heading there may 
be tabs of a different color for each 
different culture or sub-culture. In many 
cases a notation may read something like 
this: “Rice harvesting techniques identical 





4If the original is not typewritten, later 
comments should be written in ink of a dif- 
ferent color from the original. 
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with Khmu”™ (in which the Khmu is the 
culture to which primary attention is 
being given). On the other hand, in 
certain respects the cultures will be 
radically different, and the second culture 
will require full notes if it is to be 
recorded. 

In most cases the resident abroad will 
concentrate on the one culture with which 
he has the most contact, not making any 
extensive or systematic investigation of 
the others. As cultural information about 
them comes to his attention, however, he 
would do well to record it. 


Pictures and Recordings 


Photographs and line drawings have 
long been essential to an anthropological 
record. Of these, the line drawing is 
often more essential than the photograph, 
even when the investigator is as abom- 
inable an artist as this writer. That is 
particularly true in dealing with the 
technological aspects of culture. 

Notes should be made when a photo- 
graph is taken, or when a line drawing is 
made. The notes, together with the photo- 
graph or drawing should be included in 
the file. This is not possible when the 
photograph is a color slide, but in that 
case there should be a cross reference to 
the slide file. 

A newer aid to record-keeping, and 
one which is proving increasingly more 
valuable, is the tape recorder. The tape 
recorder is particularly valuable when it 
is useful to have the full text of what 
the informant says or of some conversa- 
tion, or ceremony, or speech, etc. An 
important point to remember, however, is 
that except for music, and for some 
language-learning purposes, a tape record- 
ing without a written transcription is 
not of any ultimate usefulness. 
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One way of handling this problem is 
to take notes on tape-recorded material 
and to incorporate those notes in the file, 
with a cross reference to the recording. 
When this is done, record should be 
kept of the place on the tape where the 
various items occur, to facilitate finding 
them. When secretarial help is available, 
it is very valuable to have actual tran- 
scriptions of much of the tape-recorded 
material. If no such assistance is available, 
only the most important items can receive 
such treatment, of course. 


Using Sources of Information 


A word concerning the sources of in- 
formation which is filed is in order, 
although reference has already been made 
to some of them. The reading of published 
materials on the culture gains considerably 
in ultimate value if some notation of the 
material is kept, together with exact page 
references. In some cases the notation 
may be very brief if the published mate- 
rial will be readily available again. For 
example: “Long description of the func- 
tioning of the chief's authority in the 
village” (with full reference to book or 
article and pages). Magazines or news- 
papers which would otherwise be thrown 
away may be clipped and the article 
stapled to a piece of paper which is 
standard for the topical file. Or, if. this 
is not convenient, there may be a sepa- 
rate clipping file with cross reference in 
the topical file. 

Reading, and the filing of information 
gained through reading, can be done even 
before going to the area under study. 
Upon arrival, observation becomes pos’ 
sible, even without a knowledge of the 
language or an interpreter. Observation 
of interpersonal behavior, of skills and 
techniques, of reactions to emergencies, 
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of formal and ceremonial situations should 
all be included in the record. There may 
be certain occasions in which on-the-spot 
note-taking is. impossible or impolite or 
otherwise inadvisable. In such cases notes 
should be written up as soon as possible 
after the event. Some investigators reserve 
time each evening for writing up notes 
on the day’s events and observations. 

Observation and other sources of in- 
formation to be mentioned below can be 
considerably sharpened for the inexper- 
ienced investigator by the use of a field 
manual called Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology.5 Chapters of this book in- 
clude such topics as Social Structure, 
Social Life of the Individual, Political 
Organization, Economics, Ritual and Be- 
lief, etc. In these chapters profitable 
avenues of investigation are suggested, 
and important clues to look for are indi- 
cated. 

Direct interviewing, either with in- 
formants regularly used for the purpose, 
or with friends, or with people en- 
countered casually in the course of every- 
day life is a very major source of informa- 
tion. Probably in most cases the largest 
percentage of information filed will be 
from such sources. Here again note-taking 
is not always possible or wise outside of 
the formal informant situation, but notes 
should be made immediately after the 
interview, and checked as well as possible. 
Informants should represent people of 
various social strata, economic and oc- 
cupational differences, the various re- 
ligious groups, etc. 

The three preceding sources of in- 


5 Written by a committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and published by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Broadway House, 68 Carter Lane, 
London. 
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formation. are :more-or less self-evident, 
but there: remains a fourth. This source, 
sometimes more difficult, not always pos- 
sible. to. employ, is nevertheless the most 
penetrating and satisfying way.of gaining 
information. It is participation in the life 
of the people. There is no better way to 
learn how a house is built than to build 
a house, and at the same time one learns 
about the structuring of leadership in 
work groups, about the techniques of 
handling tools, about taboos and tacit 
assumptions that run a wide gamut of 
life. 

Participation in some phases of life is 
impossible, of course. It may be unaccept- 
able to the people themselves. It may be 
physically impossible to the individual 
brought up in another culture. It may be 
beyond his skill. It may be ethically, or 
morally, or religiously impossible for him. 
However, the difficulties of participation 
are often exaggerated by the fear of 
trying something new, and participation, 
even on a limited scale, brings insight 
which is otherwise very difficult, if not 
impossible. 

For the sensitive foreigner, and especial- 
ly for the missionary, participation can 
have another by-product, as can the 
greater understanding arising from sys- 
tematic investigation. This by-product is 
that all-important ingredient in communi- 
cation: emotional identification. It cannot 
be emphasized enough that participation 
is not equivalent to identification.® Parti- 
cipation may be dry and mechanical. It 
may be crudely imitative, insensitive to 
the way in which it is interpreted by 
bona-fide members of the culture. As an 


6See William D. Reyburn, “Identification 
in the Missionary Task,” Vol. 7, No: 1 (Jan. 
Feb. 1960) pp. 1-15. 
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activity of a sensitive person, on the other 
hand, participation may be a road to 
that kind of rapport and empathy which 
makes genuine friends out of “informants” 
or “potential converts” or “church mem- 


bers.” 
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As the habit of note-taking and filing 
develops, and a routine is established, it 
does not need to be a burden. On the 
contrary, it may be a stimulus to more 
fruitful life, as well as a helpful avenue 
to insight and understanding. 





William D. Reyburn 


The Message of 


the Old Testament 
and the African Church — I 


This is the introductory article in a series which will take up in detail the 
relationship between the Old Testament and contemporary Africa (south 
of the Sahara), in relation to the communication of the gospel, and to the 
life and thinking of Christians. The plan is to present on the one hand 
the great connection between African life and that of ancient Israel, and 
on the other the disjunction between the two. One might use an analogy 
to compare modern Western life with that of the Old Testament: it is 
like looking out of the rear window of a moving car and seeing a hill 
recede in the background. When one looks at the Old Testament from 
the vantage point of African cultures, however, it is like two trains which 
are traveling in the same direction and suddenly converge upon each other. 
They click along the rails in close proximity for a time and then swerve 
apart to lose sight of each other, only to reappear again abruptly, side by 
side, before separating and reconverging again and again. 





One of the most subtle and pervasive 
tensions in the Christian African scene 
is the relation of the Old Testament to 
the life of the African church. Mission- 
aries have traditionally battled with this 
matter in a variety of ways. Some have 
refused to translate the Old Testament, 
feeling that the embryonic life of the new 
Christian community would be endan- 


gered, finding in the Old Testament 
Scriptures sanction for pagan ways of 
life. This refusal to admit the Old Testa- 
ment as a part of the church's Scripture 
has reflected the wishful Western think- 
ing that Greek thought provides the back- 
ground for the understanding of the 
Christian message. So thoroughly en- 
trenched is this misconception in many 
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missionary-established churches that a 
cultural transformation to the Western 
mold is felt to be a necessary prerequisite 
for an adequate understanding of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. 

The desire to diminish the importance 
of the Hebrew background of the Chris- 
tian message often creates a lack of ap- 
preciation and understanding of much of 
African culture which stands in close 
formal relation to it. The Old Testament 
and not Plato or Aristotle underlie the 
New Testament message. African life and 
thought share in many ways the cultural 
life of ancient Israel. It will be part of 
our task in these articles to demonstrate 
this. If the cultural relationship even in 
a formal sense exists, we must ask what 
this can have to do with the Christian 
message in an African community. 

If the events of God at work in the 
life of Israel appear very close to the 
African’s personal life and far removed 
from the life of the Westerner, then the 
African stands in a somewhat different 
relation to the Old Testament than does 
the modern Westerner. At least he is 
aware of it in a different manner. If the 
Old Testament is said to seem strangely 
foreign and largely “irrelevant” to Chris- 
tians living in modern industrial cities, 
what does the African, who lives closer 
to the culture and life of ancient Israel, 
feel about its message for him? 

Missionaries often operate on the as- 
sumption that the New Testament Chris- 
tian life grows. out of Greek thinking. 
If the African church also accepts this 
idea, what are some of its implications 
for the African church? If the African 
church can rediscover the Old Testament 
basis for the New Testament message, 
what will this mean to the African church, 
to the churches of the West, and to the 


church as a whole? These are some of 
the questions and problems for which we 
must seek answers. 

The problems of the Old Testament 
have been discussed from many points of 
view through the past century by biblical 
scholars. Many of the results of such 
studies will be taken for granted through- 
out these articles. Some are only in- 
cidentally related to our purposes while 
others which deal specifically with the 
cultural life of Israel will be referred to 
repeatedly.! For the African materials 
I have attempted to draw on sources 
ranging from the Islamic tribes of the 
Niger across to the Nilotic peoples of the 
Sudan and Ethiopia and then south to 
the tip of South Africa. While it has been 
desirable to gather this information from 
as wide a geographical area as possible, 


1For those interested in pursuing these 
lines of investigation, the following works are 
offered as a minimum reference list. G. E. 
Phillips, The Old Testament in the World 
Church (London: Lutterworth Press, 1942); 
Johs. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture, 
2 vols. (London: Oxford University Press, 
1959); N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas 
of the Old Testament (London: Epworth Press, 
1960); C. Tresmontant, Essai sur la pensée 
hébraique (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1956): 
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there are nevertheless serious blind spots 
in the available ethnographic materials 
on Africa, and this becomes especially 
evident as one seeks more than superficial 
descriptive accounts. In addition to the 
literature I must also draw upon my own 
work and observations done largely among 
the peoples of the Cameroun. 


The Levirate Marriage 


The parallels between African life and 
the culture of ancient Israel are often 
striking. These range from deep-seated 
aspects of social organization to subtle 
forms of thought and behavior. The Afri- 
can reader of the Old Testament is acutely 
aware of this fact. For example, the 
levirate marriage common in much of 
Africa finds a close parallel in ancient 
Israel. True, there are differences in 
detail, but the African villager is pre- 
pared to find variations around common 
themes even in a neighboring tribe. The 
procedure to be followed in reestablishing 
the paternal line through the remarriage 
to the dead brother’s widow in Deuter- 
onomy 25 is an example. 

If brothers dwell together, and one 
of them dies and has no son, the 
wife of the dead shall not be married 
outside the family to a stranger; her 
husband’s brother shall go in to her, 
and take her as his wife, and perform 
the duty of a husband’s brother to 
her. And the first son whom she 
bears shall succeed to the name of 
his brother who is dead, that his 
name may not be blotted out of Israel. 
And if the man does not wish to take 
his brother’s wife, then his brother’s 
wife shall go up to the gate to the 
elders, and say, “My husband's 
brother refuses to perpetuate his 
brother’s name in Israel; he will not 
perform the duty of a husband's 
brother to me.’ Then the elders of 
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his city shall call him, and speak to 
him; and if he persists, saying, “I 
‘do not wish to take her,” then his 
brother's wife shall go up to him in 
the presence of the elders, and pull 
his sandal off his foot, and spit in 
his face; and she shall answer and 
say, “So shall it be done to the man 
who does not build up his brother's 
house.” And the name of his house 
shall be called in Israel, The house 
of him that had his sandal pulled off 
(Deut. 25: 5-10)? 


In the Gate 


Members of an African village, like 
the ancient Israelites, are constantly in 
the process of adjusting the affairs of its 
members. For the Israelites the law was 
sacred and the keeping of it meant peace. 
In a somewhat different framework but 
still analogous, the African community 
members are oriented around the legal 
assembly. In the village of the Old Testa- 
ment this important assembly met in the 
“gate of the city” where all major events 
of village life were discussed and decided. 
Likewise in West African villages today 
the men’s club house or so-called “palaver 
house” is the equivalent of the Old Testa- 
ment gate of the city. 

And Boaz went up to the gate 
and sat down there; and behold the 
next of kin, of whom Boaz had 
spoken, came by. So Boaz said, “Turn 
aside, friend; sit down here”; and 
he took ten men of the elders of the 
city, and said, “Sit down here,” so 
they sat down.: Then he said to the 
next of kin, “Naomi, who has come 
back from the country of Moab, is 


2All Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version, and are used by 
permission of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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selling the parcel of land which 

belonged to our kinsman Elimelech. 

So I thought I would tell you of it, 

and say, Buy it in the presence of 

those sitting here, and in the presence 
of the elders of my people. If you 
will redeem it, redeem it; but if you 
will not, tell me, that I may know, 
for there is no one besides you to 
redeem it, and I come after you.” 

And he said, “I will redeem it” 

(Ruth 4: 1-4). 

Since the “gate of the city” was the 
one entrance to the city, it was the place 
where everyone had to pass. The Old 
Testament prophets warned men that 
righteousness should dwell in the gates. 
Many a missionary has participated in 
the discussions that abound in the African 
“gate” and has witnessed in the Christian 
villages the desire for righteousness to 
govern the frequent discussions carried on 
in the “gate of the village.” The manner 
of discussion and argument and the basis 
for legal thinking will come in for dis- 
cussion when these matters are taken up 
in detail. 


The Transformation of God 


That the African feels close to parts 
of the Old Testament is a natural con- 
clusion from the examples given above. 
This does not mean that the Old Testa- 
ment presents a cultural picture so similar 
that the average African reader is merely 
visualizing the life of a tribal group on 
the other side of the mountain. There are 
many problems for the African reader 
and one of these is the historical nature 
of the Old Testament account. As the 
narrative moves away from the explana- 
tory stories of the early chapters of 
Genesis and becomes involved in the 
unfolding of historical acts, the tradition- 
minded African is not prepared to fully 
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grasp the fact of this as an_ historical 
development. Yet, while it is true that 
the traditional African does not live with 
a conceptualization of history as history, 
he does have the advantage of living in 
a world of very real flesh and blood peo- 
ple where individual concrete acts are 
more meaningful than abstract principles. 
Hence the historical essence of the Old 
Testament is not lost to the African 
reader, but it is preserved even as it was 
for the Israelites who lived it as concrete 
individual episodes which are interpreted 
as God's intervention in man’s daily 
practical affairs. 

The Old Testament is considered here 
as indispensable in the building process 
in which a people’s idea of God must 
undergo a transformation. When one 
communicates the Christian gospel to a 
people who conceptualize God in the 
symbol of the spider, there is obviously 
a great gap between the spider God and 
the Jahweh of the Old Testament. The 
spider God of the Kaka is an impersonal 
cosmological force silently busying itself 
weaving its web upon which the stars 
delicately hang in the heavens. Just as a 
fly caught in a spider’s web may oc- 
casionally free itself and dart forth, so 
a star may be seen to become dislodged 
from the constraining web and fall across 
the heavens and disappear. The Old 
Testament provides a vital bridge from 
an impersonal force, a spider, to the 
personalized God of Israel. This is made 
possible due to the fact that the Jahweh 
of the Old Testament is concerned with 
the people of Israel and the smallest 
details of their lives. 


3See William D. Reyburn, “The Transfor- 
mation of God and the onversion of Man,” 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Supplement 1960, 
pp. 16-20 (reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 5). 
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Old Testament stories such as that of 
Hagar and Ishmael are an example. I 
have had the experience of relating this 
story to old Kaka women who, hearing 
it for the first time, were admittedly 
surprised that Sarai, who became jealous 
of Hagar’s fertility, behaved in a true 
Kaka fashion. “We didn’t know there 
were black people in God’s book” is an 
occasional response. This is quite under- 
standable to these women listeners as 
most of them were also in polygamous 
marriages and knew well that the first 
wife, called by them “woman of the 
house,” often became jealous if a second 
wife bore children and “woman of the 
house” retained her authority but not 
the affection of the husband. When 
Abram sees that Sarai as “woman of the 
house” is contemptuous of “lesser wife” 
Hagar, he allows Sarai to exercise her 
authority. 


It is precisely at this point of female 
vengeance in the Old Testament narrative 
that the cosmological force in Kaka life 
is said to turn away from its exclusive 
detachment and to become involved with 
this poor woman and her suffering. For 
the first time to these ears, the Kaka God 
is said to speak and addresses his simple 
question “Where are you going?” to this 
castoff pregnant girl who wanders through 
the sunbaked grass country. “I am fleeing 
from ‘woman of the house,” replies 
Hagar. Then the Deity speaks again, “Go 
back to ‘woman of the house’ and put 
yourself in her hands. I will make your 
children and grandchildren so many you 
won't be able to count them.” He says 
that Hagar will give birth to a son “and 
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you will call him ‘may God hear’ because 
God has heard (Hebrew shdma‘) your 
affliction.” 

This story, when presented in all of 
the wealth of detail which belongs to it 
in terms of ancient Israel's culture and 
language, brings to the Kaka listener a 
radically new concept of the Deity. The 
God which was an “It” now becomes a 
“Thou” who seeks out a suffering human, 
a second-class woman, and hears her 
affliction. They address each other and 
she names her child as a witness to the 
fact that the Deity hears. Hearing, speak- 
ing, helping, advising, were never activities 
of Kaka Ndjambie, the cosmic spider. 

It is not sufficient to make abstract 
statements and claims about a Christian 
God in the communication of the gospel 
in this situation. In such stories as these 
there is first a recognizable cultural stage 
upon which play the real live actors so 
well known in African villages. In some 
such way as this the creation of the new 
relation in the pagan heart takes place. 
The transformation of God and the con- 
version of man begins then with the 
change of the [It relation to the I-Thou 
reality. 

In the articles which will follow in 
this series, we shall examine in some 
detail the nature of the cultural relation- 
ship of ancient Israel to certain phases of 
contemporary African life and will at- 
tempt to point out how the message of 
the gospel builds upon the Old Testament 
life and culture. The implications for the 
Christian message and the African church 
will then be examined. 











Paul D. Clasper 


The Denominational Missionary 
and the Organization Man 


One of the analyses of contemporary American life which help us to 
understand the network of values, habits, and assumptions which Americans 
carry with them wherever they go is THE ORGANIZATION MAN, by William 
H. Whyte, Jr.1 The book has aroused a great deal of discussion. Not all 
Americans like the picture of themselves shown there, but its general 
validity seems unquestionable. In this article Paul Clasper discusses the 
missionary as an organization man. His remarks are directed toward 
denominational missionaries and mission organizations, but others will 


recognize themselves as well. 


ScENE I. The Annual Missionary Con- 
ference on the field. The missionaries come 
together from all parts of their field for 
a week of fellowship, inspiration, and 
discussion of common problems. Business 
sessions and “bull sessions” deal with a 
variety of concrete concerns such as the 
relation of field interests to board policies 
and ways of increasing efficiency in terms 
of working relationships on the field; 
perhaps, too, brief sessions on the present 
rate of the cost-of-living allowance and 
problems relating to the education of the 
children. In all of this there is a sense of 
urgency and a _ half-articulated feeling 
that these are specifically “missionary 





Dr. Paul D. Clasper is a missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, and Vice-President of the Burma 
Divinity School. His article is reprinted, 
by permission, from the Occasional Bul- 
letin of the Missionary Research Library, 
Vol. IX, No. 3 (New York: March 1958). 
A reprint of his article, “The Buddhist- 
Christian Encounter in Burma,” appeared 
in Vol. 6, No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1959) of 
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problems” growing out of the unique 
missionary situation. 


SCENE II. A _ golfing foursome the 
following week. The foursome is composed 
of the missionary, relaxing after the 
pressure of the missionary conference, 
and three American friends engaged in 
overseas tasks. One is the representative 
of an airline firm, one a_ university 
professor on a sabbatical leave, and the 
other is in government service. 

The missionary talked himself out with 
the “brethren” last week so he is doing 
more listening this morning. But the 
discussion of the others, at the tee or 
green and sometimes in the rough, has 
a very familiar ring. The themes are: The 
relation of seemingly necessary action in 
the overseas post to the overall interests 
of the Organization, the inefficiencies of 
overseas life as compared with American 
standards, the price of a can of apple- 
sauce, and the kind of educational process 


1Hard cover, New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956; paper cover, Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957. 
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to which the children are being exposed. 
The conclusion would seem inescapable 
that a great share of the problems with 
which the missionary wrestles, and which 
he sometimes thinks are peculiarly his 
because he is a missionary, are really the 
common concerns of all “organization 
men.” Change a few phrases, place them 
in a different context, and the problems 
stemming from a relationship to the air- 
line corporation, the university, and the 
United States government are amazingly 
similar to those stemming from the 
denominational mission society. 


The Missionary and 
other Organization Men 


A fresh revelation of this came to me 
in reading William H. Whyte’s recent, 
widely read and provocative study called 
The Organization Man. There can be no 
doubt that his descriptions and analyses 
include, among others, the denominational 
missionary” as at least one kind of rep- 
resentative of the Organization Man. 
This man represents those of the Ameri- 
can middle class who belong to the 
Organization. They are the ones “who 
have left home, spiritually as well as phys- 
ically, to take the vows of organization 
life, and it is they who are the mind and 
soul of our great self-perpetuating insti- 
tutions.... The corporation man is the 
most conspicuous example, but he is only 


2 Although I am a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society I am 
using the phrase ““Denominational Missionary” 
and “Denominational Mission Society” in the 
larger sense of those who work in and through 
the established denominational groups. In re- 
lation to the organization man all of the 
denominations have much in common. In this 
regard the experience of the A.B.F.M.S. mis- 
sionary would probably be fairly representa- 
tive. 
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one, for the collectivization so visible in 
the corporation has affected almost every 
field of work. Blood brother to the business 
trainee off to join Du Pont is the seminary 
student who will end up in a church 
hierarchy, the doctor headed for the 
corporate clinic, the physics Ph.D. in a 
government laboratory, the intellectual on 
the foundation-sponsored team project, the 
engineering graduate in the huge drafting 
room at Lockheed, the young apprentice 
in a Wall Street law factory.” 


This is not to equate the denominational 
missionary with his cousin at Du Pont 
in all particulars, or even in the most 
important aspects. But it is to say that 
a frank recognition of similar problems 
reveals how much in common the denom- 
inational missionary has with other or- 
ganization men and how much changing 
patterns of American life are reflected in 
all organizations, including the denomina- 
tional mission society. The missionary 
may well be other than and perhaps 
more than the organization man (although 
as missionaries we would do well not to 
chirp too glibly about this more than 
aspect!). Nevertheless, he is no less the 
Organization Man, and a frank recogni- 
tion of this kinship may help him, and 
others interested in the role of the mis- 
sionary in the life of the church, to a 
more realistic understanding of his life 
and work. Whatever else the denomina- 
tional missionary is, he is at least an 
Overseas representative of a reputable 
corporation probably employing several 
hundred people, having an annual budget 
of a million or more dollars and fixed 


3 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man, pp. 3, 4. The quotations are used by 
kind permission of Simon and Schuster. The 
page numbers, however, refer to the paper- 
back Doubleday Anchor Books edition, 1957. 
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assets totaling several million dollars. 
While the denominational mission society 
is unlike a business firm in at least one 
important particular—it is not run as 
a money-making corporation — in terms 
of size and personnel relationships it 
might compare roughly with a small rail- 
road or perhaps an export corporation. 
The denominational missionary, then, 
belongs to a fairly sizable organization 
and in some sense represents the organiza- 
tion man. 


The Changing American Ethic 


Whyte’s thesis is that this new men- 
tality —for it is more of a mentality 
than a separate social class—is the 
product of sociological forces which have 
been refashioning the American way of 
life in recent years. One of his most 
important distinctions is what he labels 
the Protestant Ethic and the Social Ethic. 
Officially, we are people who still profess 
faith in the Protestant Ethic—the su- 
preme importance of the individual, the 
necessity for competitive struggle and 
thrift, and the achievement of prosperity 
as the reward for diligence. Actually, 
however, there has been a steady decline 
in the Protestant Ethic and the present 
way of life can better be characterized 
as the Social Ethic. Man is now group- 
minded as over against the striving, 
competing, solitary individual. Further- 
more, the pressures of the group, as over 
against the individual, are morally jus- 
tified. It is the group which is really 
considered the source of creativity. Be- 
longingness is the ultimate need of the 
individual and the capacity to adjust 
and be a good team member is “number 
one” in the new list of cardinal virtues. 
The Social Ethic stresses conformity, 
security, extroversion, and pliable well- 
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roundedness. It tends to hold as suspect 
the hard-driving, aggressive hero of earlier 
American life and fiction, the introvert, 
and the solitary pathfinding specialist. 

No one can deny a certain inevitability 
in this change of mentality, and certainly 
Whyte is not trying to make out a case 
to reverse the calendar. Working through 
organizations is not really new and not 
necessarily sinful. But the extent of it 
and its effects upon our way of life have 
been greatly intensified. In the subtle 
shift of gravity from the individual to 
the group, the gains have also been ac- 
companied by certain losses. No simple 
utopianism is suggested whereby all the 
gains of group action can be conserved 
without accumulating the losses. But the 
close relationship of the values and the 
limitations must be seen as the two sides 
of a coin. It is also necessary that alertness 
be aroused lest we inadvertently choke 
the springs of creativity by uncritically 
maintaining certain illusions of the Social 
Ethic as if they were final formulations 
of ultimate truth. 


Recruiting the 
Organization Missionary 


One of the most frequent and most 
justifiable criticisms of the work of the 
denominational mission societies is the 
charge of a tragic mediocrity which 
pervades like a blight so many phases 
of their work. While this criticism can 
be explained and softened, the fact is 
that it is most keenly felt by those most 
intimately involved. What is not always 
so apparent is the way in which this 
all too obvious mediocrity is related to 
the virtues extolled by the Organization 
in the production of the Organization 
Man. 


Take the matter of missionary recruit- 
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ment, for instance. In order to have a 
smoothly running team, every precaution 
must be taken to be assured of the team 
spirit of the missionary candidate. Every 
attempt will be made to find out if there 
is a minimum of starch and a maximum 
of elastic in the soul of the would-be 
missionary. For this reason, the examina- 
tion of the personality of the candidate 
is no less important than an examination 
of his doctrinal statement. Consequently, 
extremists are eliminated and the capacity 
to adjust is rated high. The pendulum, 
therefore, does not swing in nearly as 
wide an arc of personality and theological 
difference within the mission society as 
within the denomination generally. In 
short, the compatible, generous-minded, 
fairly conventional, relatively easy-going, 
extroverted middle-of-the-roader is the one 
most likely to maintain the team spirit 
and best fit into the Organization. 


No one will speak lightly of these 
qualities who realizes what it means to 
have just one missionary neighbor at his 
isolated mission station. Wholly apart 
from the neighbor's theory of the atone- 
ment or his evaluation of his Anabaptist 
ancestors, the degree of his ability to give 
and take and maintain at least a vestige 
of a sense of humor in the midst of 
tropical heat will be of crucial importance. 
But this must not blind us to the fact 
that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the necessary limitations of a kind 
of people good for the Organization and 
the mediocrity which subsequently follows. 


Today one hears a steady appeal for 
two particular kinds of missionaries. What 
the new day in missions calls for, we 
hear, is the adventuresome pathfinder who 
is willing to blaze new trails in personal 
relationships, evangelistic techniques, and 
mission strategy. This is the Apostle Paul 
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type. Then, again, there is an urgent 
need in this day of highly articulate 
nationalisms and rejuvenated ancestral 
faiths for the missionary-scholar. This is 
the William Carey type. But, interesting 
enough, the cry for men of these types 
comes at a time when the Organization 
is hardly prepared to find a place or give 
much encouragement to them if they 
can be found. It is interesting to ponder 
the possibilities of either of these men 
facing the Organization as a candidate. 
The Apostle Paul would certainly have 
his difficulties getting by the committees 
of a Protestant mission society due to his 
status as a single man. This might well 
indicate a lack of ability to adjust! But 
even if he overcame that hurdle, there 
would certainly be serious questions raised 
about his inability to “get along with” the 
legalistic and vocal “right wing” of the 
church. His relationship to the staid elders 
of the Jerusalem church and his altogether 
unbalanced letter to the churches in 
Galatia would probably reveal an inca- 
pacity to work with the cautious and 
“solid” legalistic element with which he 
would certainly have to deal both in the 
missionary fellowship and in the life of 
the national church. 

In the case of William Carey we are 
not left entirely to speculation. His com- 
plete inability to be the Organization 
Man is abundantly testified to in his 
biography. The tension between his view- 
point as a field missionary and that of 
the Baptist Missionary Society which 
sponsored him was such that he endured 
the relationship for less than three years 
before severing his connections. It is 
sentimentally possible to laud his trans- 
lation of parts of the Bible into twenty- 
six Indian languages and his incredible 
cultural pursuits, but it is a serious 
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question how much time a denomina- 
tional mission society and the supporting 
churches would allow to a man to acquire 
the knowledge of these languages, write 
grammars and dictionaries, master Hindu 
and Buddhist Scriptures, and publish 
learned journals and newspapers. Carey 
believed that these scholarly pursuits were 
in line with the business of missions. But 
in his day, as in ours, the Organization 
and the supporting constituency were 
long on evangelistic and short on cultural 
interests. The Organization is necessarily 
geared to the more “practical” concerns. 
As such, the Organization is hardly able 
to cope with the genius, the prophet, or 
even the specialist. In fact, any non- 
middle-of-the-roader is apt to be a prob- 
lem for the Organization. 

Now, this is not meant as a merciless 
abuse of the mission society. The whole 
point is that the gradual acceptance and 
intensification of the Social Ethic has 
affected all areas of life, including that 
of the denominational mission society, 
and that we achieve the values of the 
group method by paying a certain price. 
We simply cannot have our cake and 
eat it. If the current standards of the 
Organization Man are the necessary cri- 
teria for recruits, then we must accept 
without too much whimpering the degree 
of genial conservatism and kindly medi- 
ocrity which is part of the price. 


Development in 
the Organization 


Once the recruit has been accepted by 
the Organization and has “left home, 
spiritually as well as physically, to take 
the vows of organization life,” a familiar 
set of problems will be the topic of golf- 
course conversation. Whyte has described 
these concerns of the Organization Man 
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accurately and vividly. One of the chief 
problems of the new Organization Man 
is this: Does the Organization give me a 
real opportunity to grow? Does it have 
an interest in making use of and encourag- 
ing any potential I may have, or ds it 
indifferent to this? Another related ques- 
tion is the one of specialization: Shall I 
specialize in a particular field, or shall 
I become broad-gauge, capable of effort 
in many fields? Again, related to these 
is the particular question of the corpora- 
tion scientist: Is the corporation as it is 
now organized a place from which crea- 
tive scientific achievement can be expected, 
or is it, under present circumstances, a 
place for the perpetuation of mediocrity 
at the largest possible expense? 

The possibility of growth and develop- 
ment in the Organization is such an 
important point in the minds of the new 
recruits that every organization which 
bids for first-class men must furnish tan- 
gible evidence that these opportunities 
exist. All the personnel men who inter- 
view college students know the importance 
of this as a selling point for their organi- 
zation. Recruits will often choose a much 
lower paid position in a firm which can 
show evidence of opportunities to grow. 
Once in the Organization, then, this will 
be a crucial point in holding the new 
men in the fold. The feeling that op- 
portunities for growth are limited here 
but more abundant elsewhere is one of 
the strong factors contributing to chang: 
ing firms. 

On the matter of specialization the 
Organization is confessedly strong on 
producing broad-gauge men capable of 
doing a variety of jobs and being shifted 
to a new place with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty. After all, the mark of the good 
Organization Man is his capacity to adjust. 
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The Organization 
and the Specialist 
Since this is the main drive of the 
Organization, it is not surprising that it 
has proved singularly inept in dealing 
with its specialists, the scientists. Whyte’s 
section on The Organization Scientists 
deals specifically with this matter under 
the headings, “The Fight Against Genius” 
and “The Bureaucratization of the Scien- 
tist.” In this sphere of specialization a 
different set of abilities and conditions 
are demanded from the usual team-effort 
virtues which the Organization knows so 
well. Here, independence of thought, 
willingness to work alone, and the freedom 
to experiment without thinking only of 
the mechanics of business life are es- 
sentials to creativity. Oddly enough, the 
very organization which keeps demanding 
something new of its specialists continues 
to perpetuate a system which makes 
creative discovery almost impossible. Thus, 
the Organization is not only capable of 
repelling talent but also of smothering it. 
A company cannot bring in young 
men and spend several years trying 
to make them into one kind of person 
and then expect them, on signal, to 
be another kind. ... If the company 
indoctrinates them in the bureaucratic 
skills and asks them to keep their 
minds on the practical, it cannot 
suddenly stage a sort of creative play 
period and then, on signal, expect 
them to be somebody else. In any 
person a native ability cannot remain 
very long dormant without atrophy- 
ing, but this is particularly true in 
the case of the scientist.... His- 


torically, almost every great advance 
has been made by one man with a 
minimum of equipment — sometimes 
just paper and pencil — and though 
this is more true of fundamental 
research, it is true of applied research 
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as well. Go down the list of com-~ 
mercial inventions over the last thirty 
years: with very few exceptions the 
advances. did not come from a cor- 
poration laboratory.4 
The two corporations singled out for 

their far-above-average ability to utilize 

the specialist-scientist were Bell Labs and 

General Electric, and here there was a 

significant degree of respect for the in- 

trovert virtues as against the group men- 
tality and a corresponding freedom for 
the pursuit of personal interests as over 
against the practical demands of business. 


In the outstanding scientist, in short, 
. we have almost the direct antithesis 
of the company-oriented man. If the 
company wants a first-rate man, it 
must recognize that his allegiance 
must always be to his work. For him, 
organization can only be a vehicle. 
What he asks of it is not big money 
— significantly, Bell Labs and Gen- 
eral Electric have not had to pay 
higher salaries than other research 
organizations to attract talent. Nor 
is it companionship, or belongingness. 
What he asks is the freedom to do 


what he wants to do.5 


Missionary Pressures 
to Adjustableness 


Now in the midst of this kind of 
Organization Man discussion the mission- 
ary feels right at home. He knows that 
for all of the differences between the mis- 
sion society and the chemical firm these 
are basic issues which concern him be- 
cause he shares a common existence as 
an Organization Man. 

On the matter of conditions favorable 
to growth, the mission society can make 
a very good case for the opportunities 


4Ibid., pp. 236-238. 
SIbid., p. 232. 
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it presents to their people. There is the 
stimulation of an overseas experience, the 
in-service training (language study and 
cultural orientation), and the chance to 
“keep up” (by the right use of the fur- 
lough). Still, it is rather significant that 
for all of these seeming advantages one 
of the points of greatest concern to sensi- 
tive field secretaries is the ease with which 
a missionary can stagnate and reach so 
early in his career a stage of arrested 
mental and spiritual development. The 
fact that the continuing growth and 
development of the missionary is a press- 
ing problem in the face of the external 
advantages permitted him would, at least, 
seem to be a warning signal that here is 
an area in which complacency is hardly 
in order. 

When it comes to the question of 
specialization and the virtues of the broad- 
gauge adjustable extrovert, the mission 
society has generally followed the pattern 
of the Organization, only with a venge- 
ance. The missionary has long been elo- 
quently pictured as the man who rebuilds 
his jeep, masters foreign languages and 
customs, produces text books and Bible 
translations, and counsels with primitives 
and governors. What is more, he many 
well be expected to begin in China, 
evacuate to India, and then resume mis- 
sionary operations in the Philippine 
Islands. It is not surprising that prospec- 
tive missionaries, feeling that they are 
only mortal, suffer from inferiority feel- 
ings that they could never measure up to 
the numerous demands. Fortunately their 
confidence is usually restored when they 
actually meet the missionary at work and 
find him to be a good deal closer to their 
stature than the propaganda might have 
led them to believe. 

Broad gauge adjustableness, then, seems 


to be the major virtue from the standpoint 
of the mission society. The interesting fact 
is that this virtue is very intimately related 
to the sense of job frustration which 
engulfs a great many missionaries. To be 
called upon to do a variety of jobs seems 
inherent in the missionary’s task. But to 
do too many jobs, too badly, for too long 
a time is simply demoralizing. This is 
especially so for younger missionaries who 
have grown up in an educational genera- 
tion of increasing specialization. Their 
past training has conditioned them to 
desire to do fewer things and to do some 
with a fair degree of accomplishment. 

In a great many cases the actual job of 
the missionary will have to be sharpened 
up a good bit or the result will be an 
increasing number of first-term casualties. 
More than anyone else, the missionary 
will realize that this is difficult to do. 
He knows that in his lonely spot he is 
considered a specialist in a dozen areas 
where he has no competence, judged by 
American standards. In many cases he 
has inherited the jobs (and committees) 
which a few years ago were held by 
four missionaries. And no work must be 
dropped! It must all be continued even if 
none of it can be done effectively in the 
present circumstances! Then, there is the 
added new circumstance in today’s situa- 
tion where, in many cases for the first 
time, the national church assigns the mis- 
sionary to his job. This calls for more 
trial and error experiments with the mis- 
sionary being the guinea pig in the ex- 
periments. There is no way to escape this 
period of transition but the frustrations, 
job-wise, are apt to be increased, not 
decreased, in the process. The missionary 
will be largely a general practitioner. But 
even so, the general practice must include 
some limits and permit a degree of ac- 
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complishment rather than a hazy sense 
of having made a stab at many things 
and having done very little about anything 
in particular. 


The Plight of the 
Missionary Specialist 


The missionary specialist stands in an 
analogous relationship to the mission so- 
ciety as the scientist does to the corpora- 
tion. Even as the mission society mirrors 
the Organization’s demands and success 
in dealing with the broad-gauge general 
practitioners, so it mirrors their ineptness 
in dealing with the specialists. To be 
sure, lip service is still paid to the heroes 
of another generation who, living “Before 
Committees,” wrote dictionaries, laid solid 
foundations in anthropological studies, and 
took the time to become immersed in 
primitive societies and non-Christian liter- 
ature. But the anti-intellectualism of our 
times has amalgamated with an anti-cul- 
tural strain in our church life and this 
in turn has been reinforced by the specific 
demands of the Organization mentality. 
Americans are naturally pragmatists, any- 
way, and this pragmatic strain pervades 
our church life and missionary activity. 
Consequently, when it comes to a choice, 
the practical always triumphs over the 
scholarly. 


While one does hear frequent laments 
concerning the poverty of missionary 
scholarship in a day when it is so des- 
perately needed, the usual reply is that 
the present crop of missionaries are young 
and have not had the time needed to 
prove themselves in this field. But this 
_ answer is hardly adequate. The real ques- 
tion is: Is it possible to develop the kind 
of missionary scholarship so badly needed 
under the prevailing conditions? Are the 
specialist aptitudes of the young mission- 
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aries encouraged (which means giving 
them the time and freedom required for 
a creative piece of work) or are they 
smothered under a deluge of committees 
and odd jobs? 

In a day when there is an urgent 
demand in missionary circles for. new 
ideas, new approaches and new scholar- 
ship, the mission organizations must face 
this question of their treatment of the 
specialist in their ranks (if any are to be 
found). It may yet be possible to come 
closer to the quality of Bell Labs and 
General Electric in this regard, but this 
will not take place by accident. It will 
require some definite freeing of personnel 
for seemingly “less practical” tasks. But, 
in the end, it may prove that the willing- 
ness to lose life is actually the only way 
to gain it. 


Suburbia — Missionary Style 


At first glance it may seem that Whyte’s 
section on “The New Suburbia: Organi- 
zation Man at Home™ may have very 
little relevance to the missionary’s situa- 
tion. In one sense this is true. The detailed 
discussion of life in Park Forest, Illinois, 
and Levittown, Pennsylvania, with their 
‘“kaffeeklatsching,” shopping centers, and 
culture clubs, may seem to have little in 
common with the mission bungalow, the 
fly-infested bazaar, and the prayer meet- 
ing. The usual standards of success in 
suburbia — the $18,000 ranch-style house, 
the hard-top convertible, the television set 
and the automatic drier —are hardly 
applicable in a place where the house and 
car are assigned by the mission executive 
committee, the television set is not avail- 
able, and the drier is not necessary. 

Nevertheless, the similarities increase as 
one moves from the gadget level to the 
psychological level. Rootlessness among 
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the new young adults, classlessness in 
suburbia, the value of education in terms 
of social mobility, and the effects on the 
family's social relations when one member 
is “spotted” for a new job in the Organi- 
zation, are all understandable to the mis- 
sionary Organization Man. 


There is also a common confession of 
failure as a man of culture and as a 
parent which links the Organization Man 
in suburbia with his counterpart in the 
mission in Karachi and Rangoon. The 
following quotation describing the Organi- 
zation executive is included because by 
substituting the word “missionary” for 
tht word “executive” it could be taken 
as a word-for-word description of the feel- 
ings of a thousand missionaries scattered 
throughout the world: 


Executives try to be dutiful husbands 
and parents, and they are well aware 
that their absorption in work means 
less time with their family even 
when they are physically with them. 
Younger executives in particular ac- 
cuse themselves. They are not, they 
say, the fathers they should be and 
they often mention some long-term 
project they plan to do with their 
boy, like building a boat with him 
in the garage. But, they add ruefully, 
they probably never will. “I sort of 
look forward to the day my kids 
are grown up,” one sales manager 
said. “Then I won't have to have such 
a guilty conscience about neglecting 
them!” Culture?... Most of those 
questioned were conscious that they 
didn’t read enough good books about 
something besides business, and some 
executives went out of their way to 
berate themselves on that score. But 
where, the executive asks, can he find 
time? Much as he might like to read 
more history or take in more plays, 
he looks on this as too marginal, too 
little relevant to his career to warrant 
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taking the time. His judgment is 
debatable on this point, but that is 
another story. The fact is that he 
doesn’t see much relationship, and 
thus, as with the long-deferred project 
to build a boat with the boys, he 
will keep on planning that reading 
he hopes to get around to. One of 
these days.® 
In Whyte’s description of suburbia one 

principle emerges which is of importance 

in analyzing the life of the missionary. 

In the relatively classless society of 

suburbia every little variation is all the 

more keenly felt. In an area where the 
symbols of achievement are relatively 
uniform, the least bit of variation which 

can be interpreted as an indication of a 

higher status will be immediately and 

keenly felt. 

Certainly the mission family overseas 
achieves a degree of classlessness far 
beyond that of suburbia. The salaries are 
uniform, the cars are issued in an im- 
personal way by the transportation com- 
mittee, the houses are related to specific 
jobs and do not reflect the status of the 
missionary. Thus, the more obvious sym- 
bols of status have been standardized. 
But, human nature being what it is, the 
question of status is not solved this simply. 
The need for status, of which the symbols 
are the testimony, is not eradicated by 
the single process of legislative standard- 
ization. The symbols of success only be- 
come more subtle. As in suburbia, so in 
the mission family, the least variation will 
be keenly felt. 


Missionary Status Symbols 


If, then, the “success” of the missionary 
cannot be measured by the size of the 
house, the make of the car, or the number 





6 Ibid., pp. 162-164. 
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of inches of the TV screen, what will 
be the corresponding symbols of achieve- 
ment in his classless society? I would 
hazard the suggestion that one of the 
important, subtle standards in today’s 
mission circles is the degree of personal 
penetration and acceptance in the life of 
the people of the land. This is partly the 
result of the new stage which mission 
work has reached in many areas of the 
world. Today, in many places, the mis- 
sionary is really the servant of the servants 
of the Lord, he is not the leader of the 
enterprise. He is primarily responsible to 
the national church. His success in the 
eyes of the nationals may be largely 
measured by the degree of his identifica- 
tion with the people. This soon leads to 
a comparison with other missionaries and 
the nationals will have their criteria for 
classification. The “score” of the mission- 
ary will depend on a composite figure 
arrived at by taking into account the 
ability to speak the language with a 
maximum of fluency and a minimum of 
American accent, capacity to eat non- 
missionary curry and a variety of other 
non-mentionables, ease in taking jungle 
trips, and a dozen other subtle factors. 

Since the task of the missionary does 
not include in its advantages the release 
from one’s share of original sin or present 
temptations, this unconscious score-keep- 
ing on the matter of identification will 
test the quality of his spirit as nothing 
else will. If he rates relatively high on 
the nationals’ score card, he may easily 
be tempted to “think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think.” If he 
has been surpassed by a colleague, he may 
give way to unconscious resentment or 
find himself waist-deep in the Slough of 
Despond. If he happens to be an unusually 
thick clod, these minor variations of 
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pointer reading might not bother him. 
But chances aré that he is above the 
average in sensitivity, which means that 


the loss of a coveted position may be a 
hard blow. 


The desire for status, the need for 
security, and the temptations to pride and 
despair are not peculiar to the Organi- 
zation Man or the missionary. They are 
among the basic hurdles in the race of 
life which involves all mankind. But if it 
has been unusually difficult for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
upon further reflection it may seem all 
but impossible if one is a bishop, and 
only slightly less so if one is a missionary! 

At any rate, the missionary will not 
be apt to speak disparagingly of his cousin 
in suburbia. He will understand clearly 
from his own situation. that where a 
relatively classless social group exists, each 
variation will be immediately and keenly 
felt. 


Suggestions for the 
Organization Missionary 


Whyte concludes his description of the 
Organization Man with a brief conclusion 
and some modest suggestions. Many will 
feel that while the analysis is penetrating, 
the recommendations are something less 
than startling. In viewing the missionary 
as a representative of the Organization 
Man, the result would seem to follow 
much the same pattern. Analysis reveals 
relationships between the demands of 
organization life and the frequent charges 
of mediocrity. To analyze is easier than 
to prescribe a remedy. Nevertheless, 
certain suggestions regarding the denom- 
inational mission society and the mis- 
sionary can be made. While these are 
not identical with Whyte’s suggestions, 
there is a definite similarity. 
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1. Understanding 


The Organization must be understood 
realistically and critically. This does not 
mean just negatively; it also means appre- 
ciatively. Whatever may be the limitations 
of the denominational mission societies, 
it still remains true that they have been 
responsible for the most effective and the 
most enduring mission work in modern 
times. One need not depreciate the efforts 
of solitary pioneers and independent mis- 
sion groups to recognize the truth of this. 
As a matter of fact, the so-called “inde- 
pendent missions” usually encounter the 
same organizational problems and reflect 
in their own way the problems of the Or- 
ganization Man. Organizationally speak- 
ing, they resemble to a large degree the 
denominational mission society. All of this 
would seem to imply that in most mis- 
sionary work the Organization, with all 
of its limitations, is a necessity and per se 
is not “of the devil.” This further implies 
that the ability to cooperate with others 
may differ considerably in background, 
temperament, and point of view, and the 
ability to adjust to a multiplicity of 
demands is inherent in the task of being 
“partners in obedience.” 

But most missionaries and the support- 
ing constituency in the churches need to 
understand the Organization and its prob- 
lems more realistically. Either because 
missionaries generally have little or no 
experience in the world of business or 
because mission societies are frequently 
treated as unearthly entities, there is a 
haze of sentimentality which makes a 
clear-eyed appreciation of the organiza- 
tional problems difficult. The mission 
society is like a sizable business organi- 
zation and must be so understood. At the 
same time it cannot be completely under- 
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stood from this standpoint alone. It is a 
business corporation which is not set up 
to make money! It is an organization 
designed as an instrument of the church 
for the spread of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. As such, it seeks to be nothing 
less than a channel through which the 
very Spirit of God can operate in the 
affairs of this world. At the same time, 
this viewpoint must not blind us to the 
inevitable politics which are involved in 
its operations. Decisions and plans must 
be made by those who have the respon- 
sibility for guiding the enterprise. There 
inevitably arises the clash of ideas, per- 
sonalities, passions, and prejudices. The 
missionary has real affinities with his 
neighbor, the Franciscan monk, who is 
relatively free from certain mundane 
worries and devotes himself wholehearted- 
ly to the tasks at his mission post. But, 
at the very same time, he also recognizes 
his kinship with his cousin in General 
Electric who is a thorough-going Organi- 
zation Man. 

A realistic view of the Organization 
must take into account all of these facets, 
not the least of which are the more earthly 
ones. In the world of business this might 
not be such a difficult matter. It might be 
done as a matter of course. But when 
it comes to the mission society, this kind 
of realism is frequently lacking on the 
part of both the missionaries and the 
supporters. Perhaps in this, as in other 
matters, “the children of darkness are in 
their generation shrewder than the chil- 
dren of the light.” 


2. Encouragement of Creativity 


The Organization needs to be more 
concerned about and active in the fanning 
of any spark of creativity which is evi- 
denced among the missionaries. The na- 
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tural tendency of the Organization to 
emphasize the practical tasks and the 
virtues of conformity’ will need to be 
counteracted by a larger appreciation for 
the experimental, the seemingly non- 
practical, the novel, and the virtues of 
the isolated specialist. 


It is already evident in many countries 
in Asia that missionaries will be found 
in decreasing numbers in the days ahead. 
This is not altogether discouraging, since 
the decrease in openings for missionaries 
is more than matched by response of the 
nationals in the matter of leadership. It 
does mean, however, that if the mission- 
ary has any unique interests or contribu- 
tions, he should be encouraged to work 
along these lines rather than attempt to 
do the work of several former missionaries 
in a frantic attempt to maintain the 
status quo from a past phase of mission- 
ary operations. It may be true that most 
missionaries are unimaginative plodders, 
capable only of wheel-horse activity. But 
it is hoped not. In order to keep the 
role of the missionary from degenerating 
into this conception, the Organization has 
a responsibility as well as the individual. 

In other words, what is needed is some 
of the respect for the freedom of the 
specialist and appreciation for the im- 
practical which has characterized the Bell 
Labs and General Electric. The Organi- 
zation has it partly in its power to create 
the conditions in which discovery and 
creativity can be either encouraged or 
smothered. 

One of the concrete suggestions of 
Whyte’s book is especially applicable to 
the missionary who finds himself in a 
center where a great deal of committee 
work is demanded. While democratic 
procedures are sometimes improvements 
over the solitary decisions frequently ren- 
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dered by former administrators, there may 
well be more than a tendency to do every- 
thing by committees, the same people 
getting on each other's nerves in different 
committees. With a limited number of 
people and a tropical climate, the com- 
bination may prove to be deadly. Here 
is Whyte’s suggestion: 
If we really believe the individual is 
more creative than the group, just 
in day-to-day routine, there is some- 
thing eminently practical we can do 
about it. Cut down the amount of 
time the individual has to spend in 
conferences and meetings and team 
play. This would be a somewhat 
mechanical approach to what is ulti- 
mately a philosophical problem, but 
if organization people would take a 
hard look at the different types of 
meetings inertia has accumulated for 
the Organization, they might find 
that the ostensibly negative act of 
cutting out many of them would 
lead to some very positive benefits 
over and above the time saved. 
Thrown more on their own resources, 
those who have nothing to offer but 
the skills of compromising other 
people's efforts might feel bereft, but 
for the others the climate might be 
invigorating. Of itself such a surface 
change in working conditions would 
not give them more freedom, but it 
would halt a bad momentum, it 
would force organization to distin- 
guish between what are legitimate 
functions of the group and what are 
not, and even if it yielded only a few 
more hours, this would be no small 
blessing. Once enjoyed, room to move 
around in is sweet indeed, and men 
partially liberated might be tantalized 
into demanding more.’ 





7 Ibid., p. 445. 
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3. Autonomy of Judgment 


The missionary must never forget, even 
in a day in which “adjustment” is the 
watchword, that he must maintain the 
capacity to be “against” the Organization 
as well as for it. 

Not because he is the victim of liver 
trouble, but out of loyalty to the cause 
which the mission society represents, he 
owes the Organization the ability to be a 
“No man” sometimes, as well as a “Yes 
man” at all times. If new methods and 
perspectives are to come into the work 
and relationships of the denominational 
mission societies, it will need people “with- 
in” the Organization with some developed 
— not stifled — capacity to criticize exist- 
ing procedures. They must be “within” 
so as to know whereof they speak and 
not be merely carping outsiders. But they 
will need to transcend the group sufficient- 
ly to criticize constructively and lead the 
way in new paths. This is the organiza- 
tional equivalent of the prophetic word, 
“I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord.” The absence of this will mean the 
perpetuation of a spirit of complacency, 
rationalization, and self-justification in the 
mission society. The young men will 
cease to see visions, and they will cease 
in the name of the Organization. Whyte 
has put it even more strongly: 

He must fight the Organization. Not 
stupidly, or selfishly, for the defects 
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of individual self-regard are no more 
to be venerated than the defects of 
cooperation. But fight he must, for 
the demands for his surrender are 
constant and powerful, and the more 
he has come to like the life of organi- 
zation the more difficult does he find 
it to resist these demands, or even 
to recognize them. It is wretched, 
dispiriting advice to hold before him 
the dream that ideally there need be 
no conflict between him and society. 
There always is; there always must 
be. Ideology cannot wish it away; 
the peace of mind offered by organi- 
zation remains a surrender, and no 
less so for being offered in benev- 
olence. That is the problem.’ 


This, then, is an aspect of a problem 
which the missionary knows so well in 
another context. He must be in the world 
but not of it. In a similar way he must 
be within the Organization. He cannot 
help being an Organization Man. But 
there must be a constantly renewed com- 
mitment to One who is other than the 
Organization, One who uses, judges, and 
transforms the Organization, but who is 
never identical with it. And out of this 
deeper loyalty to Jesus Christ, the mis- 
sionary who is no less than the Organi- 
zation Man may be made into something 
more than and other than just an Organi- 
zation Man. 





8Ibid., p. 448. 
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and White Christ 


“There is one thing we sometimes wonder about,” he said, and hurriedly 
pulled his brown knitted hat down over his wrinkled forehead. The speaker 
was Theophilus M., a Zulu journalist and editor of an African newspaper, 
an intensive thirty-year-old African intellectual, intelligent, quick-witted 
and with wide contacts among present-day Africans. “We wonder some- 
times,” he repeated thoughtfully, whether we might not have got the 
wrong God. It might have been better if we had had our own God.” 


I thought for a moment about the Christian name which he had been given 
in Holy Baptism — for he was a Christian and, in common with the entire 
modern generation of African intellectuals the continent over, had been 
to the mission school. It was not a Bantu name, but a foreign name, a 
Greek name, Theophilus — ‘Loved by God.’ Yes, but loved by which 
god? Could it be the white man’s God, when the chasm between white 
and black was yawning wider and wider with every passing day, in an 
APARTHEID-ruled South Africa? 


He took me with him to the Africans’ own church, a cold and draughty 
little shack — this was in June, winter in Johannesburg. A layman was 
preaching and quoted Matt. 25: 1-3: “So shall it be with the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as when ten virgins took their lamps and went out to meet 
the bridegroom. Five were white and five were black. The whites 
took their lamps with them, but forgot to take any oil. But the blacks 
took oil with them in their vessels.... At last they came and shouted, 
‘Lord, open the door for us!’ But he answered and said, ‘Verily, I say 
unto you, I know you not!’” 








Who Stands at the Gate? 


In attempting to deal with the question 
of the African separatist churches, we 
must remember that the situation is both 
fluid and dramatic—a fact which was 
brought home to me every day in the 
field. We are dealing with things of the 
Spirit, which “bloweth where it listeth,” 
transcending and breaking through any 
wall of doctrine or organization. In a 
study of 1948,! I suggested a twofold 





1 Bantu Prophets in South Africa, London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1948. 


classification of the African independent 
churches: Ethiopian and Zionist, defined 
as follows. 

Ethiopian: These were (a) such Inde- 
pendent Bantu churches as have seceded 
from white mission churches, chiefly on 
racial grounds; (b) other Bantu churches 
seceding from leaders classified under (a). 
Their church organization and Bible in- 
terpretation are largely copied from the 
Protestant churches from which they 
seceded. 

Zionist: A syncretistic Bantu move- 
ment, with healing, speaking with tongues, 
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BANTU MESSIAH AND WHITE CHRIST 


purification rites, and taboos as the main 
expressions of their faith. 


This simple classification has been gen- 
erally accepted. I feel, however, what 
with the new material I have gathered 
one important modification must be made. 
We shall only understand the real theo- 
logical and ideological significance, both 
of the Zionists and of the prophet Shembe 
and certain others, if we distinguish three, 
and not two, main types: (a) Ethiopians, 
(b) Zionists, (c) Messianic Movements. 

The distinction between the second and 
third groups has not been culled from 
theological text-books; it is implied in a 
question of the utmost theological signifi- 
cance for the faithful in both camps: 
“Who stands at the Gate?’ (esangweni). 
Is it the Jesus Christ of the Scriptures, 
or is it the Bantu Messiah in the person 
of Shembe, Khambule, Lekganyane, John 
Masowe, or some other prophet? 

The concept of the Gate of Heaven is 
one of the most vital of the ideas current 
in these independent churches. The Gate, 
or Gates? How many are there? Revela- 
tion 21 speaks of twelve gates to the New 
Jerusalem. An African prophet has had a 
dream which helps him to harmonize the 
heavenly vision of the Book of Revelation 
with the factual, down-to-earth reality 
of the South African race situation He 
speaks about thirteen gates: twelve for 
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the tribes of Israel, which, he believes, 
must surely refer to the Whites, and the 
thirteenth “for Natives only.” 


Another prophet mentions three gates: 
those of Meshach, Shadrach and Abed- 
nego. Meshach “for Whites only,” Shad- 
rach for Africans, and Abednego for 
Indians. 


Others speak of only one gate. The 
decisive fact here is to know the name 
of the one who stands at the Gate, since 
he is the one who has the final authority 
to open or close it. He is the Mediator, 
the Gate-keeper of the Kraal of Heaven. | 
In a Bantu royal kraal it is not permitted 
to approach the king direct. First, ap- 
proach must be made to the doorkeeper, 
who refers the visitor to a second official; 
he in his turn passes the request on to a 
third, and so on through a complicated 
hierarchical aristocracy, until at last per- 
mission is given to approach the king 
himself. 


The same applies to the Kraal above. 
Isaiah Shembe, one of the Messiah figures 
of the Zulus, wrote in one of his hymns, 
singena ngabanye, “We enter (Heaven) 
with the help of others,” ie. we enter 
Heaven through the one who has power 
to open or close the Gate. But what does 
he look like, this heavenly Gate-keeper? 
What are his characteristics? We shall 
pause for a moment to look at one aspect 
of the Bantu Separatist churches, the 
struggle over the picture of God. 


Second Corinthians 4:4 and Colossians 
1:15 speak of Christ as the image or 
ikon of God. The important question for 
the African is this: When God turns 
to the Whites, he obviously uses the 
image (ikon, persona) which they call the 
White Christ; but when he turns to us, 
the Bantu, what form and what image 
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does he use in order to make himself 
known to us? 


Seen in a Dream 


They have seen him in the glittering 
dream-word. The Bantu are. people for 
whom dreams are not merely passing 
fancies. For many the dream is a channel 
used by God for the revelation which 
he wills to make to his host here on earth. 
That is why it is considered so important 
to record their dreams. We are dealing 
with people who recently have bid fare- 
well to their traditional African religion 
and gone over to some Christian milieu. 
They are now trying to tell us how God 
was revealed to them. In dreams God 
appears in rich and dazzling colors, speak- 
ing the word of power; contact between 
the Almighty himself and the puny 
dreamer is direct. In the harsh world of 
daylight the dreamer may be poor and 
despised, but in his dream-kingdom he is 
chosen and privileged to receive the full 
generosity of the Almighty in his seeking, 
individualizing love. 

Dreams, and the shining white clothes 
which the Bantu sees in his dreams, are 
important and have consequences for 
evangelism in Bantu Africa. I choose one 
example from Ceza mission station, where 
I worked as a missionary from 1940 to 
1942 and to which I returned in 1958 
to conduct fresh investigations. I had 
interviews on both occasions with the 
elders of churches, in which I asked them 
to tell me the reasons why the first Chris- 
tians forsook their old religion and joined 
the Lutheran congregation. The answer 
was often that this had happened in some 
crisis of illness. The powerful White 
Christ had cured them, through his mes- 
sengers, and they had therefore trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the white group. 
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But the transition was very often made 
by way of response to a direct revelation 
of God in a dream. They saw a figure of 
dazzling brightness, which they identified 
as the White Christ preached by the 
missionaries, or they thought they saw 
themselves dressed in the white baptismal 
robe. There could be no more discussion; 
they had to break with all opposition and 
cross the boundary dividing traditional 
society from the Christian church and be 
received in baptism into the new tribe 
of the White Christ. 


But this particular congregation was 
Lutheran, and the Lutheran missionaries 
dressed their church workers in black 
—black clerical clothes, black uniform 
for the evangelists, black blouse and skirt 
for the prayer women, abasizikazi. New 
generations arose, both at Ceza and every- 
where in Bantu Africa, but they still met 
the shining and dazzling visions in the 
wonderland of dreams. Meanwhile a 
dynamic new religious group had arisen, 
in Zululand and elsewhere, calling them- 
selves “Zionists” and wearing white ankle- 
length garments. So when the new genera- 
tion at Ceza saw in their dreams these 
manifestations of light (photisma) it was 
taken to be a divine revelation that they 
should enter, not the black-clothed Lu- 
theran group, but the fellowship of the 
Zionists with their white uniforms! We 
are, of course, not trying to maintain 
that this was the only reason for their 
transfer to Zionism. But anyone who has 
asked why the individual should have 
gone over from the mission to the Zionists, 
and has received in a thousand cases the 
answer: “I had a dream,” can well under- 
stand that it is a vital reason. 


Extent and Causes 


Just a few words on the extent of, 
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and the reasons for, this movement. The 
prophetic, or Messianic, movements which 
we are considering are by no means 
limited to South Africa. They are also 
known outside of Africa and occur in 
other parts of the African continent. But 
the movement is particularly extensive in 
South Africa, where it has grown remark- 
ably quickly. The movement began in the 
1890’s and by 1932 comprised 320 groups. 
The number of these Separatist churches 
is now over 2,100. Some of them are 
very small; others have a membership of 
50,000 to 100,000 Africans. The move- 
ment as a whole has at least a million 
adherents. This is in point of fact the 
most important modern indigenous Afri- 
can movement in South Africa, and its 
existence poses a disquieting but vital 
problem for the missionary church in 
Southern Africa. Among the causes of the 
movement we may point out four. 


1. Racial discrimination in South Africa 
which, with the increasing tempo of 
popular education, is becoming steadily 
more and more intolerable. Public life, 
the post office, railways, scouting, the 
universities, even the churches — none can 
be entirely exonerated. In 1940 I asked: 
“Why has this or that African minister 
left the mission and gone over to the 
Separatists?” In 1958 I found that I had 
to reformulate the question: “How is it 
that this or that African minister still 
continues in the mission? How is it that 
he still retains some loyalty to his old 
fellowship?” One highly qualified Bantu 
minister, active in a church which has a 
name for being rather radical in advancing 
the interests of the African, had this to 
say, in 1958: “The trouble is that I am 
never treated as a human being.” There, 
in a word, lies the entire problem. 
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2. The denominational disunity of the 
Western churches and missions. 

3. Inter-tribal. tensions, between Zulu 
and Suto, Zulu and Swazi, etc. 

4. The personal desire for power, in 
a situation in which the formation of a 
religious group offers one of the few 
means by which the African is able to 
assume some measure of personal author- 


ity. 
The Bantu Messiah 


The occasion was the great July festival 
of 1958, and tens of thousands of Zulus 
belonging to the Nazaretha group, ama 
Nazaretha, had gathered some twenty-five 
miles north of Durban. On the Sabbath 
all were assembled in “Paradise,” near 
the grave of the late prophet Isaiah 
Shembe, who died in 1935. His son, John 
Galilee Shembe, is the present leader of 
the group, and it was he who led this 
great meeting. At the beginning of the 
service, he suddenly requested me to 
preach. (I was in fact the first European 
who had ever received such a request.) 
I took as my text the closing words of 
Matt. 11: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden.... Take my 
yoke upon you....”” The Prophet Shembe 
took up where I left off. He began with 
the White Christ, but soon went over to 
speak about his father, Isaiah Shembe, 
fully conscious that his listeners considered 
Isaiah Shembe to be the Zulus’ own 
Messiah. “I do not know who Shembe 
was. I am his son, but I do not know 
who he was. Isaiah Shembe was not born 
in the same way as you or I; he was 
born of the Spirit. He was Spirit. Shembe 
was not of the world, he was of Heaven; 
he was a servant sent by God. We know 
that God is not at the other side of the 
ocean; he is here among us.” 
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The latter expression was reminiscent of 
a sermon I had heard from the same man 
eighteen years earlier, at the same July 
festival of the ama Nazaretha. On that 
occasion, J. G. Shembe had said: “Zulus, 
you have heard sermons about a God who 
is without arms and legs, who has no 
love and no mercy. But Isaiah Shembe 
has proclaimed a God who walks on his 
legs and works with his arms, and who 
is loving and merciful.” 

The White Christ may have been the 
Christ of the white men, and may be on 
the other side of the ocean, but Shembe 
expressed the hunger of the masses for 
a revelation here and now, for a Messiah 
of their own flesh and blood, able above 
all to heal the sick and to restore the 
dead to life. Shembe is considered to be 
their own Messiah, the Bantu Messiah. 
In one of their creeds it is written: “I 
believe in the Father and the Holy Spirit 
and the communion of the saints of the 
ama Nazaretha.” Here there is no longer 
any room for the Son; his place has been 
usurped by another, by the Zulu Messiah 
himself. They reckon with a repeated 
revelation, the particular trade mark of 
religious syncretism; in this case a revela- 
tion repeated for the Zulus, similar to 
that which was once given to the Jews. 
There was no longer any question of a 
revelation having taken place once and 
for all, nor of the great High Priest who 
entered the Holy of Holies once and 
for all. Y 

It is to some extent possible to fix the 
point in time at which faith in the White 
Christ was exchanged for faith in the 
Black Messiah. It ties up with a decisive 
political event in the life of the African 
population: a new land law for the 
African, passed in 1913. The Bantu sud- 
denly discovered that they had lost their 
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land, and that they no longer had the 
right to buy land. The years immediately 
following the passing of this law saw the 
break-through of the radical apocalyptic 
groups. One particular Bible text took 
on a burning actuality for Africans over 
the whole of South Africa at this time. 
It was Deut. 18: 15. “The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me: unto him shall ye hearken.” 

The very name of Jesus lost its power 
over the minds of many. The Jehovah of 
the Old Testament became the powerful, 
the uniting name. Behind the shield of 
the name of Jehovah, the Bantu prophet 
who arose in their midst was identified 
with Jehovah. The white man’s Sunday 
Jesus had to make way for the Jehovah 
of the Sabbath — merely a covering name 
for the prophet in their midst — who had 
become the Black Messiah standing at the 
Gate of Heaven. 

From many points of view the most 
remarkable of these groups is the Southern 
Rhodesian Zionist Church belonging to 
the Shona tribe, which group numbers 
some 2,000 adherents. Here we have a 
little group which has migrated from 
Salisbury in S. Rhodesia to Port Elizabeth, 
on the Indian Ocean in the southernmost 
part of South Africa. They now form a 
closely knit little group in the slums of 
a strange land, where they are entirely 
self-supporting, thanks mainly to their 
skill at basket-making. They are altogether 
subservient to their leader, who was 
originally called Shoniwa, but who now 
bears the name John Masowe (“John 
from the Wilderness”). 

When I visited them in 1958 I enquired 
after their leader, only to be told that 
he was not there, although it is quite 
possible that the very man with whom I 
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was talking was in fact the leader, John 
Masowe himself. But just as the African 
dancer will sometimes perform wearing a 
mask in order to identify himself with 
the person or object represented on the 
mask, so there were two or three men 
in the colony whose task it was to be a 
persona, a mask, or a representative of 
the actual Messiah whom they believed 
to be dwelling in their midst; in the same 
way John from the Wilderness was him- 
self a persona of God. He is referred to 
as “the Servant” or “the Mediator” or 
“Moses” or “John the Baptist” or “Jesus 
in our midst.” One of the hymns written 
about him includes these words: “The 
Saviour Jesus has come today. He lives 
among us and now we live — with Thee.” 
Concerning their dead, they believe that 
after death these gather at the Gate of 
Heaven, and there wait until that day 
when John Masowe himself shall come 


and open the Gate for them. 


A White Christ 
for us Africans? 


The question of the White Christ leaves 
nobody in peace. It becomes intense on 
the night between Easter Eve and Easter 
Day. In the churches of South Africa, 
both in the missions and in the separatist 
groups, the command to “watch with 
Christ” is taken literally. During the 
course of Easter night, 1958, I traveled 
from eight in the evening to eight the 
next morning from chapel to chapel in 
the Orlando district of Johannesburg and 
heard there how mission churches and 
separatist groups struggled with the prob- 
lem of the White Christ. Is this Jesus 
really a Mediator and Savior for Africans 
too? 

In the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pastor R. showed me a cross, 
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worked in dark brick and cemented into 
the whitewashed wall of the newly built 
church. It did not strike me as being 
particularly remarkable, but in his sermon 
the pastor asked this question: “Has any- 
one ever seen a cross which was not 
white? The white man has corrupted the 
Cross and made it the sign of the white 
races — which it is not! With this brick 
cross we want to show that Jesus Christ 
is not only the God of Englishmen and 
Boers, but of all men — for us, too!” 


Then on to the great revivalist Nicolas 
Bhengu, who once was a Lutheran, but 
who is now the leader of a very large 
group which is closely connected with 
American Pentecostal groups in South 
Africa. His message is deep and central, 
and bears considerable traces of the Lu- 
theran doctrine which he learned at an 
earlier stage. In his sermon he said: “God 
is a good God. But he is not a European. 
Anyone who says that is a fool. Jesus 
never set foot on the soil of Europe or 
America or Australia. But Jesus has been 
in Africa!... We must understand that 
no black man can give us peace; only 
Jesus can give us peace. God is a good 
God.” 

My next visit was to the Lutheran 
group in Jabavu, near Orlando. This was 
between 2 a.m. and 4 am. on Easter 
morning. Here both men and women were 
taking part in a testimony meeting. In 
imagination, they were present in the 
Garden of Gethsemane — watching with 
Christ. One of the prayer women said: 
“We blacks are sorrowful. When we 
leave here, the police and the police cars 
will persecute us. I am old and have no 
ointment. Our only hope is Jesus Christ. 
I can see Jesus now in Gethsemane, in 
the garden of sorrows. He looks as though 
he were white — but no, He is not white! 
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He is the Savior of the whole world: 
our Savior, my Savior.” 

Still later, we paid a visit to a Zionist 
group which is under the over-all leader- 
ship of the prophetess Ma Nku. The 
leader of the local group is called Pastor 
Msibi, a specialist in rites of purification. 
He preaches an interesting brand of “water 
mysticism’ and among other things offers 
animal sacrifices on a fire altar outside 
the church. He uses the ashes from these 
sacrifices in his healing rites. But despite 
all this he understood who Jesus was, and 
expressed his knowledge in words not 
easily forgotten: umuntu ungumuntu 
ngomuntu, ‘man becomes man _ through 
Him who became man.’ We are no more 
than potential men; we became men 
through the one who humbled himself 
and suffered death upon the Cross. 


The Task of the Missions 
and the Church 


How does this affect the task which 
has been entrusted to the missionary 
church in Southern Africa? We must 
remember that hundreds of thousands of 
the adherents of these separatist churches 
have previously belonged to mission 
churches, but since they found no spiritual 
home in the world of the white men, 
they have been unable to hold the White 
Christ as the object of their faith. Division 
of churches, and the thousands of splinter 
groups which have resulted, have created 
uncertainty and a form of spiritual va- 
grancy which is a burden to be borne. 
That text from Matthew, about the 
Savior who had compassion on the mul- 
titudes “because they fainted and were 
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scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd,” was brought home to me over 
and over again when these groups met 
together. 

In this situation, we may sum up the 
task of the mission churches under four 
points: 

1. In order to meet the need revealed 
here, the missionary church must attend 
to pastoral care, which implies, inter alla, 
that there must be a sufficiently large 
number of well-educated ministers, both 
Western and African, to be able to deal 
with the situation. 


2. The church must give a_ bolder 
translation of the Christian message to 
the actual conditions and actual need of 
the Bantu. This implies an Africanization 
of forms of public worship and the use 
of such African means of expression as 
music, song, rhythm, and instruments. 
It is a question no less of the Africani- 
zation of the entire life of fellowship 
within the church. 

3. New attempts must be made in the 
direction of church unity in order that 
the present fragmentation might be re- 
paired and the goal of “one flock under 
one Shepherd” might be realized. 

4. The Christian church must be inter- 
preted as one family, a brotherhood under 
one Father, all created in one and the 
same blood, and liberated through the 
same blood. This fundamental Biblical 
truth must be treated seriously. 

Under such conditions as these, many 
who at present dare not acknowledge 
the White Christ may yet come to rec- 
ognize him as their Savior and hail him 
as their “very God.” 





Kalervo Oberg 


Cultural Shock: 
Adjustment to New 
Cultural Environments 


Culture shock tends to be an occupational disease of people who have been 
suddenly transplanted abroad. Like most ailments, it has its own symptoms, 
cause, and cure. Many missionaries have suffered from it. Some never 
recovered, and left their field. Some live in a constant state of such shock. 
Many recover beautifully. As will be clear from the implications of Dr. 
Oberg’s article, the state of culture shock in which a Christian lives will 
have great bearing on his temperament and witness. 


CuLTuRE shock is precipitated by the 
anxiety that results from losing all our 
familiar signs and symbols of social inter- 
course. These signs or cues include the 
thousand and one ways in which we 
orient ourselves to the situations of daily 
life: when to shake hands and what to 
say when we meet people, when and how 
to give tips, how to give orders to servants, 
how to make purchases, when to accept 
and when to refuse invitations, when to 
take statements seriously and when not. 
Now these cues which may be words, 
gestures, facial expressions, customs, or 
norms are acquired by all of us in the 
course of growing up and are as much 
a part of our culture as the language we 
speak or the beliefs we accept. All of us 
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depend for our peace of mind and our 
efficiency on hundreds of these cues, most 
of which we do not carry on the level 
of conscious awareness. 

Now when an individual enters a 
strange culture, all or most of these fa- 
miliar cues are removed. He or she is like 
a fish out of water. No matter how broad- 
minded or full of good will you may be, 
a series of props have been knocked from 
under you, followed by a feeling of frus- 
tration and anxiety. People react to the 
frustration in much the same way. First 
they reject the environment which causes 
the discomfort: “the ways of the host 
country are bad because they make us 
feel bad.” When Americans or other 
foreigners in a strange land get together 
to grouse about the host country and its 
people — you can be sure they are suf- 
fering from culture shock. Another phase 
of culture shock is regression. The home 
environment suddenly assumes a tremen- 
dous importance. To an American every- 
thing American becomes irrationally glo 
rified. All the difficulties and problems 
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are forgotten and only the good things 
back home are remembered. It usually 
takes a trip home to bring one back to 
reality. 


Symptoms of Culture Shock 


Some of the symptoms of culture shock 
are: excessive washing of the hands; ex- 
cessive concern over drinking water, food, 
dishes, and bedding; fear of physical 
contact with attendants or servants; the 
absent-minded, far-away stare (sometimes 
called “the tropical stare”); a feeling of 
helplessness and a desire for dependence 
on long-term residents of one’s own na- 
tionality; fits of anger over delays and 
other minor frustrations; delay and out- 
right refusal to learn the language of 
the host country; excessive fear of being 
cheated, robbed, or injured; great con- 
cern over minor pains and irruptions of 
the skin; and finally, that terrible longing 
to be back home, to be able to have a 
good cup of coffee and a piece of apple 
pie, to walk into that corner drugstore, 
to visit one’s relatives, and, in general, 
to talk to people who really make sense. 

Individuals differ greatly in the degree 
in which culture shock affects them. 
Although not common, there =< indi- 
viduals who cannot live in foreign coun- 
tries. Those who have seen people go 
through culture shock and on to a satis- 
factory adjustment can discern steps in 
the process. During the first few weeks 
most individuals are fascinated by the 
new. They stay in hotels and associate 
with nationals who speak their language 
and are polite and gracious to foreigners. 
This honeymoon stage may last from a 
few days or weeks to six months depend- 
ing on circumstances. If one is a very 
important person he or she will be shown 
the show places, will be pampered and 
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petted, and in a press interview will speak 
glowingly about progress, good will, and 
international amity, and if he returns 
home he may well write a book about his 
pleasant if superficial experience abroad. 


But this Cook's tour type of mentality 
does not normally last if the foreign 
visitor remains abroad and has seriously 
to cope with real conditions of life. It is 
then that the second stage begins, char- 
acterized by a hostile and aggressive at- 
titude towards the host country. This 
hostility evidently grows out of the gen- 
uine difficulty which the visitor experiences 
in the process of adjustment. There is 
maid trouble, school trouble, language 
trouble, house trouble, transportation 
trouble, shopping trouble, and the fact 
that people in the host country are largely 
indifferent to all these troubles. They help 
but they just don’t understand your great 
concern over these difficulties. Therefore, 
they must be insensible and unsympathetic 
to you and your worries. The result, 
“IT just don’t like them.” You become 
aggressive, you band together with your 
fellow countrymen and criticize the host 
country, its ways, and its people. But this 
criticism is not an objective appraisal but 
a derogatory one. Instead of trying to 
account for conditions as they are through 
as honest analysis of the actual conditions 
and the historical circumstances which 
have created them, you talk as if the 
difficulties you experienced are more or 
less created by the people of the host 
country for your special discomfort. You 
take refuge in the colony of your country- 
men and its cocktail circuit which often 
becomes the fountain-head of emotionally 
charged labels known as stereotypes. This 
is a peculiar kind of invidious shorthand 
which caricatures the host country and its 
people in a negative manner. The “dollar- 
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grasping American” and the “indolent 
Latin American” are samples of mild 
forms of stereotypes. The use of stereo- 
types ‘may salve the ego of someone with 
a severe case of culture shock but it 
certainly does not lead to any genuine 
understanding of the host country and 
its people. This second stage of culture 
shock is in a sense a crisis in the disease. 
If you overcome it, you stay; if not, you 
leave before you reach the stage of a 
nervous breakdown. 

If the visitor succeeds in getting some 
knowledge of the language and begins 
to get around by himself, he is beginning 
to open the way into the new cultural 
environment. The visitor still has difh- 
culties but he takes a “this is my cross 
and I have to bear it” attitude. Usually 
in this stage the visitor takes a superior 
attitude to people of the host country. 
His sense of humor begins to exert itself. 
Instead of criticizing he jokes about the 
people and even cracks jokes about his 
or her own difficulties. He or she is now 
on the way to recovery. And there is 
also the poor devil who is worse off than 
yourself whom you can help, which in 
turn gives you confidence in your ability 
to speak and get around. 

Is the fourth stage your adjustment is 
about as complete as it can be. The visitor 
now accepts the customs of the country 
as just another way of living. You operate 
within the new milieu without a feeling 
of anxiety although there are moments 
of strain. Only with a complete grasp of 
all the cues of social intercourse will 
this strain disappear. For a long time the 
individual will understand what the na- 
tional is saying but he is not always sure 
what the national means. With a complete 
adjustment you not only accept the foods, 
drinks, habits, and customs, but actually 
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begin to enjoy them. When you go on 
home leave you may even take things 
back with you and if you leave for good 
you generally miss the country and the 


people to whom you have become ac- 
customed. 


Nature of Culture Shock 


Now before going on to consider the 
nature of culture shock, it might be well 
to point out that the difficulties which 
the newcomer experiences are real. If 
individuals come to a tropical area from 
a temperate one they quite often suffer 
from intestinal disturbances. Strange food 
sometimes upsets people. In Rio, for 
instance, water and power shortages are 
very real. When these physical difficulties 
are added to those arising from not know- 
ing how to communicate and the un- 
certainties presented by strange customs 
the consequent frustrations and anxieties 
are understandable. In the course of time, 
however, an individual makes his adjust- 
ment, you do what is essential about 
water, food, and the other minutiae of 
daily life. You adapt yourself to water 
and power shortages and to traffic prob- 
lems. In short the environment does not 
change. What has changed is your at- 
titude towards it. Somehow it no longer 
troubles you, you no longer project your 
discomforts onto the people of the host 
country and their ways. In short, you 
get along under a new set of living con- 
ditions. 

Another important point worth con- 
sidering is the attitude of others to a 
person suffering from culture shock. If 
you are frustrated and have an aggressive 
attitude to the people of the host country, 
they will sense this hostility and in many 
cases respond in either a hostile manner 
or try to avoid you. In other words, their 
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response moves from a preliminary phase 
of ingratiation to aggressive ridicule and 
on to avoidance. To your own country- 
men who are well adjusted you become 
somewhat of a problem. As you feel weak 
in the face of the host country people 
you tend to wish to increase your de- 
pendence on your fellow countrymen 
much more than is normal. Some will try 
to help you, others will try to avoid you. 
The better your fellow countryman under- 
stands your condition the better he is able 
to help you. But the difficulty is that 
culture shock has not been studied care- 
fully enough for people to help you in 
an organized manner and you continue 
to be considered a bit queer — until you 
adjust yourself to the new situation. In 
general, we might say that until an 
individual has achieved a satisfactory ad- 
justment he is not able to fully play his 
part on the job or as a member of the 
community. In a sense he is a sick person 
with a mild or severe case of culture 
shock as the case may be. Although I 
am not certain, I think culture shock 
affects wives more than husbands. The 
husband has his professional duties to 
occupy him and his activities may not 
differ too much from what he has been 
accustomed to. The wife, on the other 
hand, has to operate in an environment 
which differs much more from the milieu 
in which she grew up, consequently the 
strain on her is greater. 


Culture and the Individual 


In an effort to get over culture shock, 
I think there is some value in knowing 
something about the nature of culture and 
its relationship to the individual. In ad- 
dition to living in a physical environment, 
an individual lives in a cultural environ- 
ment consisting of man-made physical 
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objects, social institutions, and ideas and 
beliefs. An individual is not born with 
culture but only with the capacity to 
learn it and use it. There is nothing in 
a newborn child which dictates that it 
should eventually speak Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, or French, nor that he eat with a 
fork in his left hand rather than in the 
right, or use chopsticks. All these things 
the child has to learn. Nor are the parents 
responsible for the culture which they 
transmit to their young. The culture of 
any people is the product of history and 
is built up over time largely through proc- 
esses which are, as far as the individual 
is concerned, beyond his awareness. It 
is by means of culture that the young 
learn to adapt themselves to the physical 
environment and to the people with whom 
they associate. And as we know, children 
and adolescents often experience dif- 


ficulties in this process of learning and 


adjustment. But once learned, culture 
becomes a way of life, the sure, familiar, 
largely automatic way of getting what 
you want from your environment and as 
such it also becomes a value. People have 
a way of accepting their culture as both 
the best and the only way of doing things. 
This is perfectly normal and understand- 
able. To this attitude we give the name 
ethnocentricism, a belief that not only the 
culture but the race and nation form the 
center of the world. Individuals identify 
themselves with their own group and its 
ways to the extent that any critical com- 
ment is taken as an affront to the indi- 
vidual as well as to the group. If you 
criticize my country you are criticizing 
me. If you criticize me you are criticizing 
my country. Along with this attitude 
goes the tendency to attribute all indi- 
vidual peculiarities as national character- 
istics. For instance, if an American does 
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something odd or anti-social in a foreign 
country, that which back home would be 
considered a purely individual act is now 
considered a national trait. He acts that 
way not because he is Joe Doaks but 
because he is an American. Instead of 
being censured as an individual, his coun- 
try is censured. It is thus best to recognize 
that ethnocentrocism is a permanent char- 
acteristic of national groups. Even if a 
national criticizes some aspect of his own 
culture the foreigner should listen but not 
enter into the criticism. 

I mentioned above that specific cultures 
are the products of historical development 
and can be understood not by referring 
to the biological or psychological peculiar- 
ities of their human carriers but to an 
understanding of the antecedent and con- 
comitant elements of the culture them- 
selves. Brazil and the United States, for 
instance, have different cultural origins 
and different culture histories which ac- 
count for present-day differences. In this 
case, however, the differences are not 
great, both cultures being parts of Western 
civilization. It might be useful to recognize 
here that the study of culture per se is 
not the study of individuals. Psychology 
is the study of individual personality. 
Sociology is the study of groups and group 
behavior. The student of culture studies 
not human individuals but the interrela- 
tionship of cultural forms like technolo- 
gies, institutions, idea and belief systems. 
In this paper we are interested not so 
much in the study of culture as such, but 
its impact upon the individual under 
special conditions. 

Now any modern nation is a complex 
society with corresponding variations in 
culture. In composition it is made up of 
different ethnic groups, it is stratified into 
classes, it is differentiated into regions, it 


is separated into rural and urban settle- 
ments, each having its distinctive cultural 
characteristics. Yet superimposed upon 
these differences are the common elements 
of official language, institutions, and cus- 
toms which knit it together to form a 
nation. 


These facts indicate that it is not a 
simple matter to acquaint oneself with 
the culture of a nation. Similarly the 
culture of one’s own nation is complex. 
It, too, differs by region and class. Ameri- 
cans, for instance, who go abroad in 
various governmental and business capaci- 
ties, are usually members of the middle 
class and carry the values and aspirations 
of this class, some of which are an accent 
on the practical or utilitarian, work as 
a means to personal success, and suspicion 
of personal authority. Accustomed to 
working in large hierarchical institutions 
like business corporations, governmental 
agencies, or scientific foundations which 
have a life of their own and persist in 
time, Americans tend to become im- 
personal. Individuals no matter how able 
are replaceable parts in these large insti- 
tutions. To Americans, personalism which 
emphasizes a special individual, like a 
political leader or a business leader or 
religious leader, as solely responsible for 
the existence and success of an institution 
is somewhat strange. To the American it 
is the organization that counts and indi- 
vidual beings are judged according to their 
ability to fit into the mechanism. This 
difference in inter-personal relationships 
often becomes at least a minor shock. A 
new pattern has to be established which 
has to take into consideration class so- 
ciety, the symbols of individual status, the 
importance of family relationships, and 
the different importance given work, 
leisure, and the values people strive for. 
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Recovery from Culture Shock 


The question now arises, What can 
you do to get over culture shock as 
quickly as possible? The answer is get to 
know the people of the host country. 
But this you cannot do with any success 
without knowing the language, for lan- 
guage is the principal symbol system of 
communication. Now we all know that 
learning a new language is difficult, 
particularly to adults. This task alone is 
quite enough to cause frustration and 
anxiety, no matter how skillful language 
teachers are in making it easy for you. 
But once you begin to be able to carry 
on a friendly conversation with your 
maid, your neighbor, or go on shopping 
trips alone you not only gain confidence 
and a feeling of power but a whole new 
world of cultural meanings opens up for 
you. 

You begin to find out not only what 
and how people do things but also what 
their interests are. These interests, people 
usually express by what they habitually 
talk about and how they allocate their 
time and money. Once you know this 
value or interest pattern it will be quite 
easy to get people to talk and to be 
interested in you. When we say people 
have no interest, we usually admit the 
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fact that we have not bothered to find 
out. 

At times it is helpful to be a participant 
observer by joining the activities of the 
people, to try to share in their responses. 
Whether this be a carnival, a religious 
rite, or some economic activity. 

Yet the visitor should never forget that 
he or she is an outsider and will be 
treated as such. He or she should view 
this participation as a role playing. Under- 
standing the ways of people is essential 
but this does not mean that you have 
to give up your own. What happens is 
that you have developed two patterns of 
behavior. 

Finally a word on what your fellow 
countrymen can do to help you get over 
culture shock. It is well to recognize that 
persons suffering from culture shock feel 
weak in the face of conditions which 
appear insuperable, it is natural for them 
to try to lean heavily on their compatriots. 
They may be irritating to the long-term 
resident but he should be patient, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding. Although 
talking does not remove pain I think a 
great deal is gained by having the source 
of pain explained, some of the steps to- 
wards a cure indicated, and the assurance 
given that time, the great healer, will 
soon set things right. 
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Suzanne Tjéga 


My Impressions 


I MARVELED at many things in America 
and liked many things. My greatest im- 
pressions came in two areas: the way 
Americans worship, and American family 
life. I would like to give you my most 
outstanding impressions. 


Reverence during Worship 


People sit so quietly and really listen 
to the speaker. There is no shouting, 
laughing, and showing off when the 
women put on a play. A real spirit of 
worship is displayed and I think that 
is why the church in America is strong, 
since by being quiet the Words of God 
can be heard. 

Men and women in the churches of 
America give not only money but give 
themselves to work for God in the church 
without asking to be paid. That habit 
has still not really developed in my 
country. Many Christians have not 
learned that each one has:work to do for 
Christ. Even the children have learned 
to worship with their money in Sunday 
school. They know how to take up col- 
lections and how to stand up and pray 
just like the older people do. It was no 
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TO SEE OURSELVES 


of America 


wonder that I saw many young people 
active in Christ’s work, for they learned 
that as children. I was amazed, too, at 
the amount widows of America give 
toward the work of Christ. 


The American Family 


I liked to watch the relationships be- 
tween parents and their children. When 
a child misbehaves his parents correct 
him gently, they don’t scold him ex- 
cessively in front of other people or make 
him ashamed when others are present. I 
marveled, too, at the way American 
parents really listen to a child when he 
talks and respect and praise him. It is 
no wonder that American children can 
talk happily with their parents without 
fear. It is wonderful, too, the way Ameri- 
can children can ask and answer questions 
even when they are still tiny, as I saw 
them do on television. 


American homes are so clean; their 
kitchens and bathrooms impressed mé 
especially. My husband says he is very 
thankful that I went on this trip for it 
has taught me many new and better 
ways of doing things. It was amazing to 
me the way the American people work 
with their hands and teach their children 
to do that. In my country the children 
and young people make fun of manual 
work, respecting only book learning. I 
was amazed at the way Americans plant 
gardens and have many kinds of foods. 
People have lots of food to eat and strong 
bodies. 
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Bad Impressions 


Although most of my impressions were 
good and I marveled at many things, 
there were a few little things that bothered 
me and I would like to share these with 
you, also. 

Some people asked me condescending 
questions about my clothes, as if I had 
never worn clothes before going to New 
York. 

They hurt me when they forbade me 
to eat in a certain restaurant because I 
was a black person. The same restaurant 
would let a dark-skinned person from 
India eat there because she had on her 
national costume. I asked the question: 
“What makes a person a person, his 
national costume or the soul God gave 
us?” Christ is the only real “dress” in 
all the world. He is the national dress 
for a black person such as I who comes 
from a country where we do not weave 
our own cloth. 

I could not really decide how people 
in one town get to know each other in 
America, All the doors were closed even 
though people were in their houses. In 
my country when a person is at home, 
the door is always open to show that 
people are welcome. We don’t know the 
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custom of knocking on a door. Perhaps 
it is because your country is often very 
cold that you have the custom of closing 
doors even though you are at home. 

Another thing which bothered me was 
that you do not greet each other if you 
have not been introduced. I often greeted 
people without an introduction, not know- 
ing that was the wrong thing to do. 

One day they invited me to speak in 
a certain town, but they gave my time 
to an American woman who had been 
on an ordinary trip to my country. That 
woman said many things which hurt me 
because she spoke as though we were 
animals, not real people. They finally 
\ . 
gave me five minutes to speak. When I 
had finished, another woman hurt me 
by asking if I was afraid of them because 
I had spoken without smiling. She said 
I should learn to smile. I could only reply 
that I could not smile when so many 
things had been said which hurt. 

But America taught me many real 
things and helped my heart in many 
more ways than it hurt me. The women 
of America who loved me and really 
helped me were more than can be counted. 
I praise God for all the blessings and 
all the new friends he gave me on this 
trip across the sea. 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (4) Linguistics 


Not every paper-covered book which 
has the word “language” in the title 
carries the point of view of modern 
anthropology, or of the modern linguistics 
which is in part a branch of anthro- 
pology.! Two such books, for example, 
belong clearly in the realm of philosophy. 
They are Alexander Bryan Johnson’s A 





1The first three installments appearing in 
earlier issues of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
are: (1) General Anthropology, Vol. '7, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1960), pp. 45-48, (2) Anthropolo- 
gical Theory, Vol. 7, (March-April 1960), 
pp. 82-86, and (3) Ethnology and Ethnog- 
raphy, Vol. 7, No. 3 (May-June 1960), pp. 
133-137. Subsequent installments will appear in 
later issues. Publishers’ symbols are in most 
cases those used in Paperbound Books in Print, 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th., New York 
36, N. Y. Publishers referred to in this section 
of the bibliography are as follows: 

Anch: Anchor Books, Doubleday and Co., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Calif: University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Dov: Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Harv: Harvest Books, Harcourt, Brace, and 
Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

PB: Pocket Book Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Pen: Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Prem: Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

SSS: Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Yale: Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


Treatise on Language? and Ernst Cassirer’s 
Language and Myth.3 These books are no 
more relevant to the purposes of this 
bibliography than would be Susanne 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key.’ This 
does not mean that such books do not 
have value, but they are not anthropology. 

One book, Harold Goad’s Language in 
History,5 seems closer to the field of 
anthropology in its purpose, but its point 
of view is diametrically opposed to that 
of anthropology in that it is provincial, 
narrowly European, and disdainful of 
“primitive” languages. 

The books which we do review below 
are not all necessarily written by anthro- 
pologists. Many scholars who are practic- 
ing linguists consider themselves to be 
anthropologists, and may have earned 
their graduate degrees in departmencs of 
anthropology. Some of the authors below 
are of that category and others are not. 
These books, however, contain the general 
point of view maintained by linguists 
who do have an anthropological outlook 
and are in the pattern of anthropological 
linguistics today. 


Language and Society, by Joseph 
Bram. SSS, 1955, 95c. 


This small book stresses the social 
ramifications of language. There are brief 
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(1836), $1.50. 
3 Dov, 1946, $1.25. 
4NAL, 1955, 50c. 
5 Pen, 1958, 85c. 
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discussions of technical linguistic matters 
which are needed for an understanding 
of the phenomena of language, but the 
major emphases are on the social functions 
of language, the ‘relation between the 
social organization ‘and language, and the 
symbolic system which language provides 
within the structure of our: national group- 
ings so that we have linguistic symbols 
on’ which to focus our national emotions. 
The bibliography of selected readings is 
helpful. 


Language For Everybody, by. Mario 

Pei. PB, 1956, 50c. 

This is one of the most readable gen- 
eral introductions to language. Technical 
phases of linguistic structure and language 
history are decidedly subordinated oc- 
casionally to the point of being slightly 
misleading, or downright inaccurate. 
However, the function of language in life 
is well handled and the more technical 
considerations are written in interesting 
and understandable fashion. An important 
feature of the book is the large number 
of maps, diagrams, charts, and illustra- 
tions. 


The Gift of Language (formerly The 
Gift of Tongues), by Margaret 
Schlauch. Dov, 1955 (1942), $1.85. 


-Margaret Schlauch’s book is one of the 
best popular introductions to the field of 
linguistics, except that it does not ade- 
quately treat descriptive linguistics (the 
analysis of languages, their sound systems 
and grammars): There is, for example, 
practically no mention of the crucial 
modern linguistic concept of the phoneme, 
except for a very brief reference on p. 27. 
This book, in other words, will not give 
the reader a picture of linguistics as it is 
practiced by missionary linguists today, 
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but it is an extremely interesting and 
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readable account of language as commu- 
nication, as a part of culture, as a carrier 
of meanings which change from genera- 
tion to generation and from situation to 
situation. 


Language: An Introduction to the 
Study of Speech, by Edward Sapir. 
Harv, 1949 (1921), $1.15. 


Sapir’s book is a classic in American 
linguistics. As a brilliant anthropologist 
whose perceptive contributions to cultural 
anthropology are. matched only by his 
linguistic work, Sapir helped to give 
American linguistics its strongly anthro- 
pological stamp. Many of the most pro- 
ductive concepts of contemporary lin- 
guistics owe much of their early formula- 
tion to Sapir. 

Language is Sapir’s own survey of the 
human phenomena to which he gave so 
much of his thought and study. It was 
first published in 1921 and has been in 
steady demand ever since. Although there 
are many changes of detail which a 
linguist of the 1960’s would want to 
make, the foundation which Sapir laid 
makes his book still most useful. 


Edward Sapir—Culture, Language 
and Personality, selected essays, 
edited by David G. Mandelbaum. 
Calif, 1956 (1924-1939), $1.50. 
Edward Sapir’s principal writings in 

the field of linguistics and cultural anthro- 

pology were collected in a large volume 
entitled Selected Writings of Edward 

Sapir in Language, Culture and Person- 

ality, edited by Mandelbaum. The paper- 

back volume reviewed here is a shorter 
edition of the same with a smaller selection 

of articles. . 

This. book could be reviewed in one of 
the other sections of this bibliography 
with as much or more justification than 
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in the present one on language. The 
first three articles are linguistic in their 
orientation. The remaining belong to other 
areas of cultural anthropology. 

None of Sapir’s more technical work is 
included in this volume. It gives the 
impression of “thinness” of content by 
comparison with the larger book from 
which it is abstracted. The reader who 
is less interested in the technical aspects 
of anthropological and linguistic science, 
however, will find here something of the 
breadth of interest and insight which 
make Sapir so famous. The titles of three 
of the articles will indicate the range: 
“The Status of Linguistics as a Science,” 
“The Meaning of Religion,” and “Cul- 
tural Anthropology and Psychiatry.” 


Introduction to Linguistic Science, by 
E. H. Sturtevant. Yale, 1960 (1947), 
$1.45. 


This textbook places its major emphasis 
upon language change and _historical 
linguistics. There is also a discussion of 
the- relation of writing to speech. The 
chapters on descriptive linguistics, which 
has to do with the analysis of languages 
as functioning systems, are sketchy and 
relatively weak. Of all of the books 
reviewed in this section, however, this 
is the most “standard” of the single- 
mindedly linguistics textbooks. 


The Miracle of Language, by Charlton 
Laird. Prem, 1953, 50c. 


Laird’s survey of language is a well- 
written, highly readable and interesting 
book. The style is not excessively difficult, 
although it cannot be called “light” either. 
Laird’s view about language is up to 
date, but in his book the structural facts 
about language are subordinated to dis- 
cussion of language's functioning system, 
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its history, ‘its change, and-the way: in 
which it affects our lives. | 

The really unique feature about this 
book is the delightful set of chapter titles 
and section headings. Chapter 10, for 
example (about sentence structure and 
word order), is entitled “Whom Lin- 
guistics Have Joined Together Let No 
Man Put Asunder.” The subheadings. in 
various parts of this chapter are “United 
in Holy Wordlock,” “Giving and Taking 
in Linguistic Marriage,” “Come Sit By 
Me and Be My Love,” “Common-Law 
Marriage in Grammar,” “Can We Make 
Honest Women of Our Words?” 


Language: A Modern Synthesis, by 
Joseph Whatmough. NAL, 1956, 50c. 


It is difficult to tell just what audience 
this book is written for. Certainly it is 
not for the beginner, as there are many 
undocumented references to ideas and 
concepts in linguistics, to information 
theory, and to other sciences, without a 
knowledge of which the book would be 
difficult or incomprehensible at points. On 
the other hand, it is hard to believe that 
it was written for the specialist because 
there are occasionally rather elementary 
(though always quite condensed) discus- 
sions of linguistic points. 

Be that as it may, for the reader who 
is somewhat at home in linguistics What- 
mough has written a book which is con- 
troversial and -polemic. It emphasizes the 
function of language more than its struc- 
ture, but ranges widely into the neurolog- 
ical bases of speech, into statistics -and 
information theory, and into many other 
fields not usually treated in a book on 
language. The lack of documentation on 
these extensive excursions. into other fields 
is a bit annoying because it makes it 
harder to evaluate the argument. Probably 
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some of it should be taken with a grain 
of salt. 





Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, by Otto Jespersen. Ninth 
edition, Anch, 1956, 95c. 


Jespersen’s discussion of the history of 
the English language is an old book, hav- 
ing been first published in 1905, and is 
somewhat out of date at some points, but 
it remains a readable, interesting, general 
portrayal of the development of English. 
Its primary emphasis is upon the develop- 
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ment of English vocabulary, but there 
is some attention given to grammatical 
forms and style. The word “structure” 
in the title could be misleading to a reader 
familiar with current linguistic terminolo- 
gy. Jespersen’s work is not structural in 
the modern sense. Readers of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY may be particularly in- 
terested in the discussion of the effect of 
conversion to Christianity on the develop- 
ment of English vocabulary (pp. 41-48) 
as well as the effect of the King James 
Version and the Puritans (pp. 252-258). 





The Masks of God: Primitive My- 
thology, by Joseph Campbell. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1959, 504 
pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by 
IRVINE DAVIS 


As a study in comparative mythology 
The Masks of God contains considerable 
material of interest and of value. The 
discovery that certain mythological themes 
such as fire-theft, the deluge, and the land 
of the dead are nearly universal in their 
distribution has led the author to the 
conclusion that the cultural history of 
mankind must be viewed as a unit. With 
this as a guiding principle he undertakes 
to trace in broad perspective the diffusion 
of mythological ideas across time and 
space. Aided by a gifted pen, the author 
weaves together bits of information from 
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a multitude of sources until a coherent 
picture of the world of mythology 
emerges. Two main streams of mythology 
are seen — that of the primitive planters 
and that of the primitive hunters — each 
world-wide in its scope. Detracting from 
the value of this study, however, is the 
author's uncritical acceptance of evidence 
favorable to his thesis. The Kon-Tiki 
voyage and Rivet’s supposed discovery 
of linguistic affinities between the New 
World and the Pacific, for instance, may 
appeal to popular fancy but can hardly 
be regarded as reliable evidence to support 
the theory of trans-Pacific cultural migra- 
tion. 

The Masks of God is more than a study 
in comparative mythology. The author 
turns to psychology in an attempt to 
explain the basis of mythology and hence 
of religion, for to him mythology is the 
essence of religion. In a chapter entitled 
“The Imprints of Experience’ one is 
informed that “certain imprints impressed 
upon the nervous system in the plastic 
period between birth and maturity are 
the source of many of the most widely 
known images of myth” (p. 61). The 
reader is then led through a Freudian 
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never-never land where mermaids are 
linked to the birth trauma and the good- 
evil dualism stems from the conflict be- 
tween a young child’s fascination with his 
own excrement and society’s suppression 
of his urges. 

As a discussion of the theoretical 
aspects of mythology and religion The 
Masks of God leaves much to be desired. 
The author’s concept of religion is a 
shallow one: “Whenever men have looked 
for something solid on which to found 
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their lives, they have chosen not the facts 
in which the world abounds, but the 
myths of an immemorial imagination” (p. 
4). Religion, to the author, is nothing 
but make-believe and the religious tradi- 
tions of the world, including the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, are simply mythology. 
If one is able to ignore the un-Christian, 
even anti-Christian, flavor of the book 
and to sift facts from fancy, the reading 
of this work may prove to be a worth- 
while pursuit. 
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Prescientific or Animistic? 


Does not the article “Gbeya Prescien- 
tific Attitudes and Christianity,” in the 
issue of July-August 1959, deal with 
something more than prescientific views? 
Do we not have here a case of animism, 
attributing supernatural powers to the 
leopard and to parts of his body? Does 
this not beget a fear which is different 
from the natural fear of wild animals but 
which is akin to the bondage that comes 
from fear of evil spirits? 

Is the Gbeya’s view of the world just 
an uninstructed attitude that dawning 
contact with science will correct, or is it 
a world whose objects have spirit force 
and beyond those objects a universe full 
of spirits to be feared? In our experience, 
the world view of primitive people, when 
it deals with sickness and death, invariably 
is so strongly involved with the spirit 
world that modern science will not be 
accepted fully until that spirit world is 


dealt with. I believe we have learned from 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY that well-edu- 
cated Africans often still look for the 
spiritual event behind the scientific fact 
(Why did the microbes attack me instead 
of him?). Granted that the removal of 
this practice will leave a hole in the fabric 
of Gbeya life. But if the practice is rec- 
ognized as animistic or spiritistic at the 
base and countered strongly with the 
teaching of the power of Christ over all 
the natural and spiritual world and the 
power of the Holy Spirit to fill completely 
the lives of believers, then we feel there 
would be the necessary basis for a full 
acceptance of what science teaches about 
the material world. And, far more im- 
portant, young Christians would have the 
basis for a grasp of scriptural truth, a 
situation which is left doubtful in our 
minds by the attitudes described in the 
article. 
NEILL HAWKINS 

Lethem, British Guiana 
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Reply to Hawkins 


- Let us admit the presence of animistic 
beliefs which are contrary to Christianity 
in Gbeya life. Now our problem is to 
sort out the animistic from the prescien- 
tific, for the existence of the latter we 
must also admit. (There are some mission- 
aries, of course, who by their inconsidered 
denunciations of certain aspects of primi- 
tive life reveal their blindness to these 
naive beliefs.) The point we were trying 
to make lies right here: We ourselves 
must make such a distinction so as to be 
more sympathetic and tolerant whenever 
we can, but we must also allow the mem- 
bers of the culture to do the actual sorting 
out. 


To set up evangelical doctrines as a 
sledge hammer which destroys all the 
clay pigeons of human error is to over- 
simplify the quest for truth. Only God 
is in possession of the whole truth. The 
fact that animals are not possessed of a 
spirit inimical to human beings is indeed 
a part of the truth, but is it a part of the 
gospel? The Good News is that Christ 
delivers us from powers and fears, real or 
imagined. Christ did not correct the psy- 
chology of his day. There were epileptics, 
insane, and (I believe) even demon-pos- 
sessed. But he seemed to have tolerated 
the errors of folk demonology and brought 
salvation wherever he could. 


We ourselves do not admit animism, 
nor do we like to tolerate it when it 
is alluded to in personal conversations 
with the Gbeya. But what and how much 
we say is conditioned by whom we are 
speaking to and how much time we have. 
Always, however; we try to avoid making 
sweeping denunciations, for as inquisitors 
we cannot open human hearts to the 
gospel. 


July-August 
In summary: A distinction must. be 
made wherever possible between animistic 
and prescientific beliefs, but because we 
missionaries are not in full knowledge of 
all the ramifications of any one cultural 
feature and because belief complexes are 
not easily transformed by (what in his- 
tory’s light is) occasional preaching, - we 
must be as patient, discreet and wise in 
dealing with these beliefs as we would 
with any error. 
WILLIAM J. SAMARIN 
Loomis, California 


The Protestant Ethic 
and Latin America 


While I was doing field work in Mexico 
and Guatemala, it was surprising to find 
how few missionaries working there knew 
Max Weber's classic, The Protestant Ethic 
and the.Spirit of Capitalism.!| Weber's 
argument is that the values engendered 
by the early Protestant groups were also 
the values that encouraged devotion to 
one’s occupation, the accumulation of 
money, and bookkeeping. All these are 
essential elements of modern capitalism. 

Many excellent articles have been pub- 
lished in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY that 
show the relations of religion with social 
class and structure and that show how 
the secular programs of improvement need 
religion as much as religious activities 
need secular programs. However, with the 
notable exception of Nida’s stimulating 
“The Roman Catholic, Communist, and 
Protestant Approach to Social Structure,” 
and perhaps some others, PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY articles have dealt mostly 
with primitive or rural groups. The rela- 


1 Published in New York by Scribner, 1948. 


2 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, No. 3 
(Nov.-Dec. 1957), pp. 209-219; and Supple- 
ment 1960, pp. 21-26. 
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tion of religion ‘to secular aspects of. cul- 
ture in urban areas. needs much further 
study. It is precisely such a relation that 
Max Weber analyzes in The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 


The secular aspects of the Mexican 
mestizo culture are tied up in a self- 
generating feed-back process with Catho- 
lic religion just as much as the secular 
aspects of Indian groups are tied up with 
Indian religion. It will be difficult for 
missionaries to substitute a Protestant reli- 
gion for a Catholic religion in a society 
whose entire culture is Catholic-orientated, 
unless they pay attention to the non-reli- 
gious differences between Protestant and 
Catholic cultures. ; 


Indian socio-religious connections have 
been well explained in articles by Beek- 
man, Fox, Nida, Smalley, Wonderly, and 
others. Because so many missionaries are 
linguists, sooner or later someone may 
attempt an analysis of socio-religious rela- 
tions with the rigor of linguistic analysis. 
In order to preach to a foreign culture, 
it is necessary to find out in what terms 
the members of the culture can under- 
stand the elements of a new religion. 
Certainly using the natives’ own practices, 
attitudes, and beliefs, both as a vehicle 
of explanation and as a guide to the mis- 
sionary about what elements to stress, is 
indispensable. It is also the same approach 
necessary for phonemic analysis where 
phonetic variations are studied according 
to their functions within: the native lan- 
guage. To effect a complete conversion 
in a native belief system might be com- 
pared with a conscious attempt to change 
the phonemic system: in a language (by 
introducing alien words, the proper pro- 
nunciation of which would enhance status, 
etc.). 

Similar attempts might be made to 


analyze inter-ethnic relations; for example, 
the prejudicial attitudes in Indian-ladino 
relations in Mexico and. Guatemala. While 
it is true that a majority of the Indians 
in.remote-areas of Middle America: hold 
to a mixture of pagan and Catholic be- 
lief, this amalgam might have changed 
more nearly into a real Catholicism if 
ladino society had not drawn a strict, hard 
line in ethnic relations after the 16th 
century in order to maintain ‘an easily 
exploitable labor supply. At the’ time of 
the conquest; Indians were eager to learn 
and Catholic missionaries very shrewd at 
teaching. Change was going on at a 
fantastically rapid pace until the mestizos 
put a stop to it.a few generations later. 
This probably caused some nativistic re- 
gression to earlier religion —at least to 
what elements were left. of it by then. 
Undoubtedly there was also a great deal 
of syncretism from the very beginning of 
Indian-Catholic contact which may never 
have changed toward real Catholicism 
even if the Indians were not discriminated 
against.4 At the time of the conquest, 
the Indians wanted to change religions 
probably because the Spaniards had more 
powerful “gods,” were rich, had higher 
status, and had new things to teach, the 
learning of which might enable the Indian 
to enjoy similar benefits. There was a 
clear choice between the new way and 
the old way. Such a distinction, or two- 
choice situation, does not seem so ap- 
parent today. All the Indian sees in 
Protestantism is a difference in religion 


3 See Ralph Beals. (S. ‘Tax; Ed.), “‘Notes 
on Acculturation,” in. Heritage. of Conquest, 


(Glencoe. Iil.: The. Free Press, 1952). 


4See Eugene A. Nida, “The Role of Cul- 
tural Anthropology in Christian Missions,” 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 3 
(May-June 1959), pp. 110-116. 
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(especially an attack against his saints 
which seem vitally necessary to him for 
curing sickness) and a denial, in some 
cases, of alcohol and tobacco. It is difficult 
for the missionary to show the Indians 
that he represents not only a different 
religion from that of the ladino or mestizo 
culture, but also a different secular way 
of life from them. It is even harder if the 
missionary himself does not understand 
the full nature of these secular differences. 

The missionary must continually work 
with his culture in the manner of the 
linguist. One might even say that it is 
necessary for him to teach a different 
religion — different, that is, not in sub 
stance, but in the emphasis of its com- 
ponents. When a new level of under- 
standing and education among his be- 
lievers has been reached, he can shift the 
componential emphasis as desired. Such 
a process is not a compromise that might 
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bring about undesirable syncretic beliefs. 
It is a differential emphasis upon com- 
ponents of the Christian religion, an 
emphasis upon those aspects that are more 
immediately understandable to the foreign 
culture. It is like teaching a foreigner 
those phonemes of the English language 
that coincide exactly with phonemes in 
his own language. After this has been 
done, it is easier to teach the remaining 
English phonemes that differ from those 
of his own language. The most difficult 
point is for the foreigner to grasp the 
total phonemic system. Similarly, the most 
difficult part of missionizing is the bring- 
ing in of a non-believer to the Protestant 
system of belief. Once that point has been 
passed, the differential emphasis upon 
certain aspects of that system may be more 
easily changed. 
BENJAMIN N. CoLBy 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Notes and News 


Now that most of the missionary 
articles of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Volumes 1-4 are back in print through 
the publication of the 1960 Supplement, 
we are embarrassed to find that, due to 
a strong demand for back issues from new 
subscribers, a few issues of Volumes 5 
and 6 are running low. This is especially 
true of Volume 6, Number 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1959), which we fear may have run out 
by the time this issue is distributed, in 
spite of the fact that we thought we had 
printed enough for several years’ supply. 


Readers who have no further use for 
back issues of PA could do us, and future 
subscribers, a real service by selling back 
to us certain of their old copies. We 
would be glad to pay 20c each, plus 
postage, for any of the following: Vol. 
5, Nos. 2, 3, and the double issue num- 
bered 5 and 6; and Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 3. 
When you send them to us be sure to 
give full information about where the 
check should be sent. Send your copies 
to PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Box 307, 
Tarrytown, New York. 





